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PREFATORY. 

Very few physicians have had the time or 
opportunity to inform themselves of the ad-, 
vantages of climatic influences in the treat- 
ment of Phthisis Pulmonalis by personal ob- 
servation in the South. And, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the physician has the interest 
of his patient ever so much at heart, and does his 
duty conscientiously, never having seen the 
country, it is difficult to designate any par- 
ticular locality " down South" as the best 
suited for his consumptive patient. 

From the general confusion and diversity 
of opinion existing in the minds of so many 
persons with defective breathing apparatus, 
who seek advice about wintering in the South, 
and partly by persuasion, and for the informa- 
tion of those who cannot spare the time to 
investigate for themselves, I have, after a late 
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6 Prefatory. 

extended experimental tour, and careful ob- 
servation while wintering in the South, with 
a view to ascertain the medicinal qualities, hu- 
midity, density and dryness of the air, pre- 
pared this little hand-book as my contribution 
to the general fund of information most to be 
desired, and so little known, by the thousands 
of consumptives who are ignorant of every- 
thing but the terrible truth that they must do 
something. 

In this little treatise, it is aimed to be 
plain and pointed ; therefore the author 
does not make an apology for the conversa- 
tional style, or for any imperfeptions in the 
book; but, having long felt that it is the duty 
of every man, in evej-y possible way, to contrib- 
ute any facts which may add to pur knowl- 
edge of the cause and cure of this awful dis- 
ease — the writer desires to offer his observa- 
tion and experience. 

The writer hopes to present the facts only 
(having no interest in hotels, or orange groves 
and land speculations), so that his readers, 
who think of " Going South for the Winter," 
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can judge understandingly for themselves — 
without such an experience as the writer had, 
in search of a winter climate for his consump- 
tive patients. 

The first and second editions of this book 
were so soon exhausted, that the writer is in- 
duced to authorize a third edition. 

A small part of these " notes" from the wri- 
ter, first appeared in the Medical and Surgical 
Reporter. 

ROBERT F. SPEIR, M.D. 

162 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. 
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Pulmonary Consumption is a disease 
common to the whole human race, and appa- 
rently to animals as well. 

This dreaded disease may prevail in the 
high lands, where the air is dry, and in the 
low lands, where the air is moist. 

Everywhere, throughout the known world, 
among the luxurious and indolent rich, and the 
miserable half-starved poor, this dreadful mal- 
ady is gathering its victims, men, women and 
children (hundreds of whom might have been 
saved, had they received prompt and proper 
treatment). 

Pulmonary Consumption is a disease known 
to lie latent for a long period, without any 
perceptible indication of its existence, till it 

(9) 
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breaks out with an awful and startling sud- 
denness, and the first and only warning is a 
profuse spitting of blood. 

As a recent evidence of the frequent ab- 
sence of any premonitory indications of its 
presence, I will mention a case I noticed a 
few days since in a London paper. 

A young man was in the town hall at 
Hastings, during the trial of a charge of rob- 
bery against a mere lad — and while there, 
listening to the charges, he became very 
much excited as to the result of the trial. 
At noon he ran off home to dinner, quickly 
returned, and on entering the court-room the 
blood rushed from his mouth, and in a few 
moments he was a corpse. 

Death from Consumption is very common 
among ill-clad and poorly-fed people. The 
poor, who have too little food and too much 
work, and who are so very careless about ex- 
posing themselves to the wind when the body 
is warm, checking the perspiration, and 
taking violent colds. The disease is also 
prevalent among that class of people who 
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live, the greater portion of the day and night, 
in crowded, ill - ventilated lodgings, where 
there is not a sufficiency of pure air for full 
and complete respiration. 

The closeness of such apartments, occupied 
by families of eight, ten, or sometimes twenty 
persons, is enough to produce a pestilence ; 
no wonder, then, that the tenants of these fe- 
ver-dens all suffer from weak lungs, and in the 
end die of Consumption. Do not, however, 
persuade yourself that this awful disease is not 
common among the rich, whose comfortable 
homes are well ventilated, and free from the 
/toxious air and bad surroundings of the dis- 
tressed and wretched poor, for there is no 
people or place, "from Maine to California," 
and really no spot on this earth,' where Con- 
sumption is not to be found in one form or the 
other. 

This fearful disease is the great destroyer of 
Americans. You may boast of your healthy 
parentage, and say that your father and mo- 
ther lived to be eighty years of age — and that 
your grandfather was healthy, because he "fit 
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in the Revolution." — you can strike your 
chest, like Du Chaillu's Gorilla, and you flat- 
ter yourself that you are all right — but this 
amounts to nothing, for Pulmonary Consump- 
tion must be characterized as the Great Amer- 
ican Malady. 

Happily for us, there is no longer any doubt, 
or lack of evidence that the progress of this 
disease may be permanently arrested, and life 
once more made endurable by the satisfactory 
results of prompt and intelligent treatment ; 
but, because cases frequently occur, where 
the tubercles heal up, leaving a cicatrix (simi- 
lar to an external wound), it must not be sup- 
posed that the disease will yield without the 
most persistent efforts to keep it under control. 

Neither should the consumptive invalid be 
too hopeful ; for, at any time, a little impru- 
dence, exposure, or over-exertion, may renew 
the trouble, defy all treatment, and rapidly 
prove fatal. 

WHO SUFFER MOST. 
No other demonstration than a personal 
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visit to the favorite winter resorts of con- 
sumptive invalids, will be needed to establish 
the fact that it is our young men and women 
the life and hope of the country, who suffer 
most from attacks of this national scourge ; 
and if this distressing statement, so often reit- 
erated, be true, is it not a matter of such vital 
consequence as to demand more particular 
and immediate attention? And yet, we come 
in contact daily with persons presenting every 
symptom of serious lung disease, who will not 
even make the slightest effort to avert' the dan- 
ger of Phthisis. 

Strange as it may seem, there are people 
who will not be warned by the sad picture of 
the once blooming girl, lately so happy, joy- 
ous and gentle, now wasting away from an 
attack of Consumption ; threatening to drag 
her — perhaps the only hope and pride of the 
unhappy parents — and the joy of her friends" 
and admirers — to an early grave ! 

We daily meet with people who foolishly 
shut their eyes to the fact that the flushed 
cheek, gradual emaciation, and tormenting 
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cough of their young friends, give cause for 
anxious apprehensions ; and what is the most 
surprising, it is often almost useless to advise 
these deluded victims themselves (so flattering 
and insidious is the character of Pulmonary 
disease) that the only response you got for 
your anxious interest, is, " I'm all rignt." 

Of the thousands of consumptives " Going 
South for the Winter," many have only reach- 
ed maturity, to find, instead of the vigorous, 
healthy body, and the vitality natural to man- 
hood, only sufficient cause to repent a broken- 
down constitution, a burden to themselves 
and their friends. 

PRIMARY CAUSE OF PULMONARY CON- 
SUMPTION. 

The experience of all physicians who make 
the treatment of Consumption a specialty, 
demonstrates the truth that excesses of any 
and every character must always be consid- 
ered as the primary and active cause of dis- 
eases of the throat and chest. 

In these days, when our people are abso- 
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Iutely enslaved by habits of luxurious dissipa- 
tion — when all classes of the community read- 
ily co-operate with every ruinous scheme for 
making money, regardless of truth, virtue, 
and honesty — when princely palaces, gay 
'turn-outs," elegant entertainments, and rich 
apparel is the ambition of every man — when 
corruption of morals and public pilfering is 
only a nine days' wonder — and the wealthy 
plunderer of the public purse walks the 
streets, knowing that his society is sought, 
because he gives splendid full-dress entertain- 
ments, in his palace with gilded ceilings and 
hangings of the most gorgeous tapestry, ex- 
pensive furniture, inviting couches, and all 
the elegancies and luxurious ease that the 
money he has stolen can introduce — when 
all kinds of attractive but enervating amuse- 
ment is provided, and out-door exercise is 
abandoned — unless an occasional drive out 
with a superb establishment can be called ex- 
ercise — and when the modes of dress have 
become positively dangerous to a healthy 
condition of the breathing organs. 
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And when we consider all that array of ex- 
cesses, luxuriousness, inaction, and ludici ous 
customs of fashionable life — how, I ask, can 
there be any escape from pulmonary disease ? 



ANOTHER CAUSE OF CONSUMPTION. 

If there is any one class of our population 
which, more than another, calls loudly for pro- 
tection, it is the unsuspecting, good-hearted, 
full-blooded young men of our country. 
Many a young man would give his right hand 
could it save him from the habit of drinking 
and intoxication. Many a noble young fellow 
knows and feels he is " on the down grade-;" 
and, because he is laughed at by unfeeling and 
devilish companions, and even respectable, 
decent, but thoughtless persons, he loses con- 
fidence in himself; and, for want of sympathy 
and a little encouragement, the poor fellow is 
switched off on the great Grand Central road 
to ruin. 

It is acknowledged by all deserving peo- 
ple, that young men are now-a-days sur- 
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rounded by greater temptations than ever 
before; and no doubt you can yourself in- 
stance young men who, physically, intellectu- 
ally, and morally gave promise of a success- 
ful, prosperous, and honorable career, but 
who have ruined their health and become 
miserable suffering consumptives by the un- 
fortunate habit of drinking liquors — staying 
out late in the miasmatic air of some drinking 
saloon, or billiard room, stealing from nature 
the hours intended for sleep. 

Scores of young men who suffer so terribly 
from shortness of breath, would give anything 
in the world could they have foreseen that 
these late hours, billiard and bar rooms, 
drinking and smoking, could end in such suf- 
fering. It is really very sad to know that so 
many bright specimens of humanity have 
been ruined, and find their lungs diseased, 
just as they are launched out into the world, 
at the period of life when so much is expected 
of every young man. 

I know how great is the temptation, and 
how fierce the trial, for young men of fortune 
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to resist the flattery and temptings of false 
friends. Young men are met at every cor- 
ner, and beset and surrounded by accom- 
plished scamps, who, with their accomplices, 
and cunningly-arranged plans, inveigle the 
unsuspecting young fellows, and with flatter- 
ing compliments and obsequious attention 
soon accomplish their ruin. 

The older villains, who watch for young 
men of means, are so well posted as to which 
plan to pursue, that they almost always suc- 
ceed in persuading the young fellows to follow 
them in their round of dissipation, drinking, 
horse - racing, and that most contemptible of 
all bad habits, cursing and swearing, till they 
become reckless, desperate, wretched con- 
sumptives. 

Young men, even if reared in a Christian 
family, surrounded by Christian influences, 
apparently cannot resist the temptations 
around them ; they become perfectly helpjess 
in the hands of these professional, semi-re- 
spectable villains, for it seems that, too often, 

" He that once sins, like him that slides on ice, 
Goes swiftly down the slippery paths of vice." 
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One of the chief influences employed by 
these wretches to bring about the ruin of 
young men, is the associations of horse tracks. 
The sharpers — who at the race-course most 
do congregate, and the jockeys and profes- 
sional " sports " — know full well how weak 
and pliable men become when complimented 
and flattered for their horsemanship — their 
driving, and skill in " handling " their horses 
(the horse-talk of the day is sickening to a real 
horseman). These rogues, plotting for the de- 
struction of young fellows — appear gentlemen, 
but are gamblers, and the very worst sort of 
men — persuade the unsophisticated youths to 
"come up" and drink the poisonous mixture 
at the hotel bar, and day after day, " on the 
road " these wretches keep watch over, and 
pursue them, till they lose all self-respect, and 
fall an easy prey — robbed and ruined Con- 
sumptives. 

The temptations are very great, and no man 
but a conceited fool, can be a witness of young 
men's failings and assume that he would, if 
surrounded by the same circumstances, temp- 
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tations and trials prove more self-denying and 
virtuous, — these young men deserve pity as 
well as censure ; and the man who cannot 
sympathise, as well as condemn, such mis- 
guided unfortunates, must be both a fanatic 
and a fool. 

Every hard drinker has a diseased liver, 
and all those organs which the alcoholic stim- 
ulus acts upon, are very liable to serious in- 
flammation, determination of blood to the 
head, congestion, a disordered stomach, and a 
decided weakness of the breathing apparatus, 
which are but inevitable instalments of the 
penalty young men must pay for swallowing 
the poisonous compounds manufactured in 
the cellar of most drinking saloons, and sold at 
the bar as just imported and fresh from the 
Custom House. 

It is very unwise for any one in health, to 
use distilled and fermented liquors at all. If 
people will indulge in the frequent and long- 
continued use of such stimulants, the diges- 
tive functions soon become impaired, palpita- 
tions, relaxation of the bowels,, tremors, par- 
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alysis, and dyspepsia, will supervene, and but 
too surely terminate in Pulmonary Consump- 
tion. 

While alcoholic stimulants are dangerous 
for a healthy man, there are some invalids 
who require alcoholic stimulants, administer- 
ed medicinally, to give temporary relief when 
suffering such unendurable exhaustion as our 
poor consumptives often do. 

" We curse not wine ; the vile excess we blame." 

In cases of Pulmonary Consumption, when 
there is extreme suffering and exhaustion, 
we are frequently obliged to administer alco- 
holic stimulants (which, in moderation, the 
patient undoubtedly requires) with exceeding 
caution ; but I often feel bound to forego the 
possibility of doing the patient a great tem- 
porary service, for fear that, after convales- 
cence, the invalid may join the ranks of the 
intemperate. 

The most reviving and active stimulant 
within the reach of all consumptives is music. 
Not without sufficient reason did Lord Hoi- 
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land treat his horses to a regular weekly con- 
cert in the stable, on the plea that music 
cheered their hearts and modified their tem- 
per. 

The influence of sun-light on our pulmon- 
ary invalid is really most surprising, and is a 
powerful stimulant, that should be sought for by 
all consumptives. 

Every right-minded man in the profession 
is, anxious to see the cause of temperance ad- 
vance, and a great deal is quietly done in this 
direction by physicians as a body ; for they, 
more than any other class of the community, 
witness the awful consequences of the exces- 
sive use of distilled and fermented liquors. 
They know that patients suffering from Ty- 
phoid Fever, Erysipelas, dissecting wounds ; 
bites of poisonous serpents, Lock-jaw, blood- 
poisoning, and all those diseases which re- 
quire artificial support, till the exhaustion 
and depressing effects are moderated, call 
for the exhibition of some stimulant. 

The amount of poisonous fluid imbibed, in 
the shape of alcoholic liquors by thoughtless, 
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reckless, young men, is perfectly incredible. 
Hundreds become short-lived and consump- 
tive from the habit of drinking at all hours 
of the day and night, at restaurants and oyster 
saloons ; and some of our best and brightest 
young men actually kill themselves drink- 
ing. " Woe unto them that rise up early 
in the morning, that they may follow strong 
drink ; that continue until night, till wine 
inflame them." 

Lord Byron was a tolerably hard drinker, 
and he said of the abuse of stimulants in his 
own case : " The effect of all wines and spir- 
its upon me is, however, strange. It settles, 
but it makes me gloomy — gloomy at the very 
moment of their effect, and not gay, hardly 
ever. But it composes for a time, though 
sullenly." 

Joseph Hays died in his ninetieth year, 
having been accustomed to drink a pint of 
whiskey every day for thirty years. 

In Captain Bligh's account of the sufferings 
of himself and companions, in consequence 
of the mutiny of the crew of his ship, he 
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remarks, " the little rum we had was of great 
service, when our nights were particularly 
distressing." 

Sir John Ross says, in his " Arctic Expedi- 
tion," that when experimenting upon the men 
of two boats' crews, rowing in a heavy sea, 
the water-drinkers would outdo the men who 
had an allowance of grog ; so that the phy- 
sician must take the responsibility, without re- 
gard to any outside influences; he alone is 
responsible for the treatment of his patient. 

Any honest brewer will admit that delete- 
rious articles are used in the brewing of malt 
liquors, to give the beer its bitter flavor, and 
its creamy froth. And for this they excuse 
themselves by saying that the people have such 
a vitiated taste that the brewers make the beer 
to suit them ; and as they can use articles that 
cheapen the cost of manufacture, and sell it 
for the same price as beer made of hops, they 
do it. 

The nutritive ingredient of beer, of course, 
is hops, which is now very little used (the con- 
sumption of hops having decreased consider- 
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ably within the last few years), although the 
population has largely increased, and nearly 
twice as much beer has been sold than at that 
period, proving that something else than hops 
is systematically used at the present time. 

A great many who are so ready to censure 
whisky and malt liquor drinkers themselves 
drink cider, which, if freely drunk, will cause 
intoxication, and, consequently, should be de- 
nounced also. Franklin called beer the "cursed 
beverage," and beer (ale), contains seven per 
cent of alcohol, and cider eight per cent. 

Men in the habit of drinking large quanti- 
ties of malt liquors (four quarts) per day, 
generally die of apoplexy or paralysis. They 
are, as a rule, enormously fat, have a large 
abdomen, double chin, legs like a boy, and a 
pulse like a cord, while the blood vessels of 
the brain are always congested. Hogarth, in 
his " Beer Alley" and " Gin Lane," gives a 
true picture of malt liquor drunkards. 

Beer will, intoxicate; there can be little 
question about that. Alcohol is a strong in- 
toxicating spirit; and beer contains a per- 
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centage of alcohol. Of course a greater quan- 
tity of beer must be drunk, and a still greater 
quantity of cider, to stupefy the brain and 
produce any appreciable depreciation of the 
muscular powers. 

A man who drinks two quarts of strong 
liquors, will have taken into his stomach fully 
half a pint of alcohol. It is generally known 
that— 

Edinburgh ale contains 7.35 per cent, of 
alcohol. 

London ale, 6^ per cent, of alcohol, 

London porter, 4.% " " 

Dublin porter, 5.65 " " 

Albany ale, 6 3-8ths. " " 

Philadelphia lager beer, 3.40 per cent. 

Bavarian lager beer, 4.34 " 

London pale ale, 5.65 " 

So that, if we believe that alcohol will intoxi- 
cate, we must believe that large potations of 
any malt liquors will seriously interfere with 
locomotion. 

Beer is barley grain converted into beer 
by the process of brewing. 
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Champagne Wine.— The sparkling cham- 
pagne is, or should be, made of the black 
grape. When it can be obtained pure, it is a 
desirable and exhilarating beverage, well 
suited for cases requiring an active stimulant 
treatment. 

Sherry Wine is made of a mixture of old 
and new wines, with the addition of brandy. 

The Amontillado is an excellent wine for 
consumptives, used with raw eggs, and is not 
injurious to the stomach when the wine can 
be found unadulterated. 

Madeira Wine is stronger than sherry, 
and more acid ; it is made in the Island of Ma- 
deira (but mostly in New York). When made 
pure, brandy is used in its manufacture, and 
there is nothing objectionable in it for the 
daily use of consumptives. 

Claret Wines are produced in France, in 
the Bordeaux district. Their peculiar acidity 
makes these red wines objectionable for some 
patients. 

Rhine Wines are made from the grape 
growing on the banks of the Rhine. They 
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are also a little acid, but light and strength- 
ening for consumptives. Some of the Rhine 
wines are abominable, but the Moselle and 
the pure German wines are very desirable. 

Port Wine is made of Oporto grapes — a 
black grape. It is a red wine, and brandy is 
added to give it strength. Port wine is prob- 
ably more often adulterated" than any other 
wine, unless it may be Champagne. 

These wines are all intoxicating drinks, be- 
cause they contain alcohol ; but are all of 
value to the consumptive, if used in mod- 
eration. 

Our California Wines, and the wine 
made in Missouri, are equal to the best of these 
foreign wines, and quite as likely to be ob- 
tained pure. 

Brandy is the distillation of wine, but very 
little brandy can be had unadulterated. 

Whiskey is made from Indian corn. 

Jamaica Rum is a spirit obtained in the 
West Indies, by distillation from fermented 
skimmings of the sugar boiler — the washings 
of the boilers. 
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Gin is a spirit prepared from corn spirit, 
and flavored with juniper, which makes it 
slightly diuretic. 

In all ages efforts have been made to con- 
trol the abuse of intoxicating liquors ; and 
laws have been enacted which, before trial, 
gave promise of protecting the community 
from the sickening sight of the miserable gut- 
ter-drunkards ; but no sooner had a good law 
been obtained, than the liquor dealers com- 
bined together and got some interested judge 
to decide that " this law is unconstitutional." 

It does not seem possible, and perhaps it is 
not wise, to do away altogether with the 
licensed sale of ale, beer, lager, or porter; and 
the only feasible plan for the limitation of 
excessive use seems to be, that the proprie- 
tors of all stores where malt or spirituous 
liquors are sold, should be compelled to fur- 
nish bonds in large amounts, that their places 
shall be kept respectably (if such a thing be 
possible) and subjected to a heavy fine for 
selling to a minor. 

A great many hard-working men, and wo- 
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men too, being much exposed to the changes 
of weather, are induced to take some stimu- 
lant ; and feel a constant hankering after some- 
thing to warm them up and excite their ner- 
vous system. Now coffee is an active stimu- 
lant ; and a very good day's work can be 
done on coffee and bread ; and men can, 
and do, work on this alone (so far as stimu- 
lants are concerned) for months, and yet 
keep in first-class condition as to health and 
strength. 

If our temperance societies, and our well- 
known Brooklyn clergymen would encour- 
age the drinking of coffee by the formation 
of " coffee clubs," which should be organized 
with the view of inducing working-men to 
drink coffee instead of whiskey, they would 
do a great work, and materially advance the 
noble cause of temperance. 

Coffee could be furnished at a few cents, or 
less than cost, or for nothing ; and it would 
gladden the hearts of some of our enthusiastic 
temperance men and women if they could see 
the rush to these coffee-rooms. 
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Men do not all drink whiskey because ihey 
nave an especial liking for it, but because 
they " hanker after " some stimulant ; and a 
bowl of good hot coffee, served out by a neat, 
tidy, pleasant young woman, in a convenient 
and attractive room, would be a great induce- 
ment for chronic whiskey drinkers to give up 
their pernicious and fatal habit. Such an in- 
stitution could be made self-supporting; and 
and if our noble, self-sacrificing women of 
Brooklyn would make the trial, they would 
surely succeed in saving many a man, and 
send him home to his despairing wife with 
kind words and a caress instead of kicks and 
blows. 



IGNORANCE OF EARLY PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

Of all the acts of folly of which a parent can 
be guilty, there is none so inexcusable as 
that self-delusion, and wilful pride, which in- 
duces the parent or guardian to put upon a 
child the most unreasonable and trying men- 
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tal exercises, which are certain to produce un- 
due development of brain, and over-tax the 
poor child, while the all important physical 
development is scarcely thought of. 

Can any, or all of the so-called accomplish- 
ments and empty honors, compensate for the 
ruined eye-sight, nervous exhaustion and de- 
structive development of brain, at the risk of 
making the child prematurely old and physi- 
cally ruined. 

Witness those little darlings who astonish 
us by their lengthy performances. Think 
of Bertie. Green, a sweet wee thing, and 
little Tommy Trot, who learned the whole 
alphabet when only one-and-a-half years of 
age. At Miner's Point, a prize of Hitch- 
cock's " Analysis of the Bible " was offered 
to the child who would learn the most 
verses in four weeks. One little fellow in the 
Primitive Methodist Sunday School recited 
one thousand five hundred verses, and an- 
other two thousand ; but one dear little girl, 
of the Presbyterian Sunday-school recited 
seven thousand, and obtained the prize ; but at 
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what cost and injury to her nervous system, 
we can easily understand. A little girl of 
Fayette, O., not yet eight years old, had the 
honor of putting one thousand two hundred 
and thirty-four pieces in a quilt. 

Those beautiful children may have made 
their parents very fond of them, but the day 
will come when it will be too late to regret 
that such cramming of young children was 
ever permitted. 

Little children over-taxed by study, are 
sure to become consumptive, besides suffer- 
ing all the terrible nervous diseases so gener- 
ally prevalent among precocious children. 

Too much mental strain put upon young 
children, cramming them with artificial, and 
often perfectly useless information, over-work- 
ing their brain for nothing, is likely to effect 
the utter ruin of those who are the offspring 
of delicate and weakly-constitutioned parents. 

The poor child who, at school, is " fed with 

flattery or' blows," has more to endure than 

the parents know of. Parents and guardians 

are too ready to believe the task-masters of the 

3 
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children ; they never see the inside of a 
school-room, and know nothing of its ventila- 
tion or general management. 

The excitement of preparing for school 
after a very light breakfast, or no breakfast at 
all, and the weariness and fatigue after 
school-hours, takes away the child's appetite 
for dinner; and, by the time the sun goes 
down, the child has a headache, or backache, 
and feels so tired when going to bed, that she 
cannot sleep, because " Nature's sweet restor- 
er " has fled from her embrace ; and a restless 
night, no appetite for breakfast, and a bewild- 
ered brain, is but a poor preparation, and af- 
fords anything but a pleasant prospect for 
another day at school. 

The children — poor little things — are so 
anxious to appear well, and be complimented 
for regularity in attendance at school ; so they 
ran off with an empty stomach and an arm- 
ful of books, — and without any attention to 
the calls of nature, — bringing on chronic con- 
stipation of the bowels, and consequent dys- 
pepsia, and a host of other troubles, inevitable 
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to a course so diametrically opposed to Na- 
ture's laws. 

If you watch growing children who con- 
found you by their precociousness, you will 
always find that in after-life they suffer greatly 
from some weakness caused by neglecting the 
physical education, for the sake of making the 
child appear a little more forward than his 
fellows ; and it invariably happens that chil- 
dren overtaxed at school, should they grow to 
maturity, and be taken seriously sick, will 
sink rapidly, from the want of the neces- 
sary physical stamina to resist the attacks of 
disease. 

Children should be, as much as possible, 
out in the air, romping and racing about, 
when and where they please, without regard 
to appearances or dread of soiling or tearing 
their clothing. 

Henry IV. of France understood the im- 
portance of parents training their own chil- 
dren ; and, when caught on all-fours, carrying 
one of his children, by the Spanish envoy, 
looked up and said : 
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" Is your excellency married ?" 

" I am, and have a family," was the reply. 

" Well, then," said the king, " I am satisfied, 
and shall take another turn around the room," 
and off he galloped, with his son on his back, 
flogging and spurring him. 

The best thing that can be said of any man, 
king or peasant, is his love of children, and 
boyish play with them. 

" I am but a little child ! I know not how 
to go out or come in." 

Little helpless children, are so fragile and 
such delicate little things, that a man who 
does not love to instruct and answer them, is 
colder than ice, and much to be pitied. 

That good man, the late President Dwight, 
once observed : 

" The great end of God in the creation is to 
make men happy ; and he that makes a little 
child happier for half-an-hour, is, so far, a fel- 
low-worker with God." 

Parents should, instruct their children in 
out-door exercises and amusements, giving 
such direction to their education as shall give 
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them a love for a \ife of out-door activity ; 
and then, when it has overcome a possibly 
hereditary feebleness of constitution, will be 
time enough to confine it at school. 

If a child show any weakness of constitu- 
tion, he should not be sent to school till eight 
years of age. There is nothing gained by it ; 
and through it, he may in all probability be- 
come a confirmed invalid. 

Virchow, than whom no man is better in- 
formed, attributes a large proportion of the 
Pulmonary Consumption existing among chil- 
dren, to our overcrowded school-rooms, and 
to sudden changes of temperature in passing 
from the hot rooms into cold outside air. 
There is time enough. The men who have 
startled the world — who have shown the 
greatest reasoning powers and the most scien- 
tific and scholarly attainments, were late in 
learning to read. Edmund Stone, the great- 
est mathematician ever known in Europe, 
whose writings were sought for by scientific 
men all over the world, could not read a line 
before eight years of age ; and we can enu- 
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merate hundreds of such cases, showing that 
there is no reason or excuse for confining 
young children to a packed school-room, un- 
less they are seven or eight years of age. 
Many of the school teachers in the sub- 
urbs, and the villages out of the city, are 
"not yet old enough for a man, nor young 
enough for a boy," though educated, intelli- 
gent and fully competent teachers ; but hav- 
ing had no experience with growing chil- 
dren, cannot exercise good judgment, or 
determine what is moderation or excess, in 
reference to the tasks required of a child ; so 
the only reasonable and safe plan is to keep 
the child away from the heated, enervating 
air of the school-room, and, whilst young, 
preserve his tender mind. Let " Nature have 
scope to fashion the body" and the mind can 
be taken care of in good time. 

Did it ever occur to you, that the bright 
little girl, with those pallid cheeks, and mag- 
nificent, lustrous large eyes, who is compli- 
mented by foolish friends to please the vanity 
of conceited parents, is likely to become 
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another sacrifice to the great destroyer — 
Consumption ? 

The little five -year -old is admired and 
caressed for his astonishing precocity > encour- 
aged and flattered, while the little creature 
works away, still growing paler and thinner ; 
and, finally, the bright and beautiful boy has 
a cough, and is soon laid in his silent grave, 
beside hundreds of little victims of parental 
ambition. 

It must be clear to every mind that many 
of those little curly-headed prattlers, whose 
innocent voices are hushed in their untimely 
graves, might and should have been saved. It 
surely cannot be prudent or wise to overtax 
the powers of the young child, or kind and 
generous to push him beyond his years. Why 
not let him live, in the enjoyment of a life 
Nature herself has marked. out? 

It is enough to drive one mad, to see the dear 
little creatures sent home from school with an 
armful of books to worry over which, would puzzle 
a strong man to wade through. 

It is not only an imposition on the parents, 
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but detrimental to the health of the child 
and what cannot be learned at school, better 
go unlearned till another day. And when 
night comes, give the child some amusement 
which the parents can join in, instead of send- 
ing the poor thing up-stairs or in the base- 
ment to fret and worry over school-books and 
make home desolate. Let the children romp, 
and play, and shout, untrammelled by con- 
ventionalities and absurd discipline, and do not 
treat them as if " Little children should be seen 
and not heard." Let them be heard, and the 
more the merrier. 

We hear of the School Commissions (ap- 
pointed because of their political influence), 
who promote the teachers for the prompt 
manner in which the children of their de- 
partment are put through their exercises. The 
children are really so confined and cooped up 
in school, that every mouthful of air res- 
pired is loaded with the poison from the 
lungs of another, and it cannot surprise any- 
one that those children, who live to see 
eighteen or twenty winters, demonstrate — but 
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alas ! too late for effectual remedy — the rav- 
ages of Pulmonary Consumption. 

Why in the world mothers and fathers 
allow the only and delicate flower of their 
married life to be exposed for hours in the 
foul air of a poorly-ventilated school-room, is 
more than I can comprehend. 

Better let the child get a name for inferior 
scholarship, or even be called a dunce, than 
suffer for months and months, lamenting the 
loss of the breathing surface of the lungs 
(which would never have been sacrificed, 
had he, when a delicate child, been kept from 
school). 

We are fearfully and wonderfully made ; 
and the " earthly house of this tabernacle" 
will fall into decay soon enough, without our 
help ; and if we encourage the precocious 
child, or place no restraint upon his unnatural 
nervous energy, we must take the conse- 
quences. 

The earlier years of childhood are all 
required for the development of every func- 
tion of the body, and not the brain alone. 
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The heart, the lungs, liver, spine, limbs, 
bones and flesh, must have time for healthy 
growth. 

It is a foolish habit to hold up to children, 
as an example, successful men, so-called, or 
"self-made" men (and that is a misnomer; 
men are not and cannot be self-made). Men 
are made entirely by the force of circum- 
stances. Successful men are often the most 
ignorant, while men who have been hard 
students are really needy ; and of those men 
who are successful, none are more aston- 
ished at their prosperity than themselves. 
Young children may be induced to study 
very hard, and ruin health, by too close ap- 
plication, in the hope that they will make 
a mark in the world, and become successful 
men. 

The education of children should be always 
with a view to a possibility that some time 
they will be required to earn a living by the 
knowledge of a particular branch. Let boys, 
and girls, too — for they should be taught from 
the same books as boys — be instructed with a 
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view to any thing that may turn up, gain a 
correct command of language, become a 
handsome penman, a quick and correct ac- 
countant, a good civil engineer, chemist, or 
any profession that will " make a man of him," 
which is far better than the superficial knowl- 
edge most of our children are crammed with. 
As soon as they are old enough, let them 
read every respectable newspaper, if you 
would have them become prominent among 
their fellows, and wish them to be pointed at 
as the children of a man of superior practical 
knowledge and good judgment. 

It is beautifully said, "we go out of the 
world by the same changes almost as those 
by which we enter it." 

We begin as children, as children we leave 
off. We return at last to the same weak and 
helpless condition as at first ; we must have 
people to lift us, to carry us, to provide 
nourishment and even feed us. We again 
have need of parents ; and how wise the pro- 
vision. We find them again in our children, 
who now take delight in repaying a part of 
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that kindness which we showed them. Chil- 
dren now step in, as it were, into the place of 
parents, while our weakness transposes us in- 
to the place of our children. 

Why, then, are not parents more anxious 
about having their children grow up strong, 
hearty men and women ? 

Among the many mistakes in the education 
of children, this insane effort to over-stimulate 
the child in mental tasks is the most lamenta- 
ble ; and if you would know the result of this 
criminal cramming of weak children, go 
count the little mounds in your cemetery. 



WANT OF COMPETENT NURSES A CAUSE. 

We, in this country, are dreadfully in need 
of trustworthy and properly instructed in- 
fant's nurses. The early care of little helpless 
infants, is a great and glorious work, which 
should never be undertaken by the thought- 
less idiots to whom foolish mothers often en- 
trust the care of their beautiful, innocent 
children. 
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Oh, excellent wife, encumber not your- 
self with the care of your little infant, but 
give the lovely little one over to the tender 
care of an ugly-tempered nurse, who, not in- 
tending to become a baby- poisoner, but only 
to quiet the little darling, feeds it upon poison- 
ous so-called soothing syrups. 

The exposure and careless treatment in- 
fants receive from shiftless, ignorant nurses is 
the most prolific source of mischief to the 
child's lungs. 

When one of the " nurses of the period," 
presents herself, in answer to an advertisement 
for a nice girl to take care of a baby, a few 
unimportant questions are asked; and, with, 
"you'll do very well for me," the nurse is in- 
stalled ; and, henceforth* the child's natural 
protector becomes the slave of the child's 
nurse, often not even daring to question the 
nurse in the interest of the child. 

Those children who are so fortunate as to 
have a worthy, kind-hearted, intelligent nurse 
and I have seen such excellent women, who 
are as careful and anxious about the little 
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child as the mother could be, are most fortu- 
nate indeed, and are certain to become hearty, 
lively, romping children, free from all the 
nervous excitement, coughs and colds which 
those badly taken care of invariably and con- 
stantly suffer from. 

A great many mothers, wearied out by oth- 
er family cares, cannot give their young chil- 
dren, six or eight of them perhaps, the atten- 
tion they should have ; and no one can regret 
it more than the poor mother who, married, 
too often, very young, is consequently wor- 
ried out with the care of so many boisterous 
children, who are sure to be in bed sleeping 
when their father comes home, so that he, 
of course, never can understand why his over- 
worked faithful little wife is so broken down. 

The fact is, a great many married men 
should never have been married at all ; for they 
cannot understand what a wearisome task it 
is to bring up children and keep buttons on 
all the shirts. Some are so unreasonable as 
to expect a wife to take all the burden of 
housekeeping, and raising a large family of 
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troublesome children ; and not a few uncom- 
plaining, splendid women die worn out — yes, 
completely worn out before they reach middle 
life ; but always appear as cheerful as the sun- 
light, even when they can scarce hold up their 
aching heads. 

Few men know anything of the concealed 
cares, troubles, anxieties, and vexation of al- 
most all good housekeepers, who are mental- 
ly and physically exhausted by the every-day 
annoyances, responsibilities, and fatigues of 
housekeeping. 

It is very easy for a man to go off to his office 
in the morning arid, two or three times during 
the day, have his " dozen raw on the half- 
shell," a mug of ale, and some good jokes, 
funny stories, and cigars passed around ; but 
what of the wife, at home, with all the fretful 
children, and trying cares of the household to 
attend to ? 

If it were not such a serious matter, it 
would be very amusing to hear these consti- 
tutionally robust men talk of their cares, 
which are nothing, compared with the care of 
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half a dozen wild children, and the domestic 
management of the family. 

If the child's father will shirk his part of 
the care and management of the children, fie 
should not complain if they suffer from neg- 
lect and the barbarity of a deceitful and un- 
trustworthy nurse. 

It is not fair, when asked to watch little 
Harry, or hold little Jennie, to get off, by say- 
ing that you are " going to see a man." 

It does not seem to be the fair " thing " for 
a man to leave his devoted wife with a sick 
child ; and, because he don't know anything 
about sick children, to go to the club, or just 
" step to the post-office," which is an old trick 
to get off from all the care and worry with 
the children. 

Some men are just as much trouble as the 
children ; always wanting some one after them 
to " pick up things ;" and they get such glo- 
rious good care, and all their wants anticipated, 
that they get to like it, and will not do any- 
thing for themselves or the children either ; 
continually wanting the little wife to do some- 
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thing more for them — never satisfied ; like the 
man who was carried home in a dying state, 
after being knocked over by a piece of falling 
timber from the roof of a house, as soon as he 
had recovered consciousness, his wife, half 
frantic with terror, leaned over the sofa on 
which he lay, and said : 

" Oh, my darling ! do you love me ?" 

The response was, " Yes, if you will pull 
off my boots." 

It is certain that some men, and women, 
too, do not love little children ; and if you 
should happen to have a nurse who is not fond 
of children, she must be watched closely ; and 
the father, as well as the mother of the child, 
will have enough to do to keep guard over 
the actions of the nurse, that she does not ill- 
treat it. A nurse may be cleanly, neat, and 
understand the care of young children per- 
fectly ; but if she does not love them, she can 
not be trusted ; and no confidence can be placed 
in a woman (or a man) who does not love chil- 
dren. 

If the mother of a large family of young 
4 
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children is not strong, and very few are, there 
is nothing else for her to do, but to give the 
children to a nurse to take charge of. But 
one thing the mother can do — -she can exer- 
cise more judgment in selecting a nurse, and 
inquire more particularly about her disposi- 
tion, and whether she really loves children. 

A woman who promises to give her undi- 
vided attention, and be kind to the child 
placed in her charge, and then abuses the 
child, deserves the most terrible punishment, 
which will certainly fall upon her head sooner 
or later. 

And a woman who is kind and generous, 
and patient with children — and such there 
are, I see it every day — cannot be repaid with 
money, but deserves the lasting gratitude and 
remembrance of the child's parents. 
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ANOTHER CAUSE, 

It is the most unfortunate thing in the 
world, that so many persons have, from neces- 
sity, to live, for the greater part of the twen- 
ty-four hours, in an impure atmosphere ; for 
undoubtedly the labored breathing of such 
unwholesome air, is one of the most frequent 
causes of Pulmonary Consumption. 

To have strong lungs, the respirations must 
always be full and free ; and there must be 
nothing to prevent complete expansion of the 
chest, that the lungs may be fully inflated ; and 
this is impossible in the rioxious air of a close 
apartment. 

It is only out-of-doors that the pure air can 
be respired without an effort, and all persons 
with symptoms of weak lungs, should be out in 
the air as much as possible, except in mid-win- 
ter, or when the wind is easterly or north- 
easterly. Stormy weather with easterly wind, 
you must avoid as you would a mad dog, a 
pistol, or a roaring lion. 
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Consumptives must keep away from those 
breath-stifling evening gaslight assemblages, 
and never think of spending but a few mo- 
ments in any concert-hall or public room, 
where a rush, crowding and excitement may 
be expected. 

It is very good practice every day, for per- 
sons who, from their occupation, are much 
confined in-doors, so soon as they can escape 
to the pure, life-giving air and glorious sun- 
shine, to indulge in the luxury of often and 
completely expanding the chest, by throwing 
back the head, drawing a long breath, and 
filling the lungs to their utmost capacity. 

The effort to fully expand the chest and fill 
the lungs with pure air, should be practiced 
at every opportunity ; and if our business 
men who are daily going to and returning 
from New York would take the chance, when 
crossing the river on the boats — free from the 
dust and dirt and filth of the streets — to re- 
peatedly inflate the lungs with the purest air, 
it would be excellent treatment for weakened 
lungs. 
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Every man who leaves his home in the 
" City of Churches," to go to his office on 
Manhattan Island, should make the most of 
the time on the river, and strengthen his 
breathing apparatus, not by lighting a cigar, 
and surrounding himself by a cloud of poi- 
sonous tobacco-smoke, but by standing out 
from the crowd, and breathing long and deep 
inspirations of the strong, invigorating breeze 
as it comes sweeping down the river, freighted 
with life-giving stimulants from old ocean. 

Perhaps after trying this practice — when 
on the boats — expanding the chest, and giv- 
ing the delicious, cooling ocean air free access 
to the lungs, you would be willing to believe 
that every breath of that healthful air you get 
from the ocean will do you good ; but, at all 
times, keep clear of the close cabins, and do 
not breathe the depressing air " inside." 

The overcrowding, crushing, and impossi- 
bility of good ventilation in the boat-cabins, 
makes it positively dangerous for you to be 
there. 

People who have been born and bred in a 
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large city, where they constantly meet clouds 
of foul dirt and dust at every corner of the 
streets, can know nothing of the delightful 
change our Brooklyn and Staten Island peo- 
ple enjoy, who have a half hour, or an hour, 
on the ferry-boats, every day in the year. 
It is a pity that the boats between Brooklyn 
and New York, could not be arranged with 
seats out on the upper-decks, in the same 
manner as the Staten Island boats are. Fif- 
teen minutes from the time you step on the 
Brooklyn boat till you arrive at the landing 
at New York, is a long time, and just long 
enough to disgust any one who must be 
standing in the crowded cabins, like pins in a 
cushion. 

No person who has not given some atten- 
tion to this subject, can understand or appre- 
ciate the advantages business men secure, who 
have a beautiful sail up or down the river, or 
down the bay, after business hours. 

Take a man who has been almost stifled 
with the dust and dirt of the city, and find 
him a comfortable seat on the upper deck, a 
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newspaper, and, for a stimulant, the assurance 
of meeting a lovely little wife in thirty min- 
utes, and you have something that no mer- 
chant who rides home in the horse -cars 
through the dirty, foul-smelling streets can 
realize. Fifty thousand dollars a month are 
paid to keep the streets clean ; and yet men 
and women, and their children, must breathe 
day after day, night after night, the same poi- 
sonous exhalations arising from the malarious 
accumulations and refuse covering the public 
streets. 

" Ye who amid the feverish world would wear 
A body free from pain, of cares of mind, 
Fly the rank city." 

Take your bed-ridden invalid friend to the 
country, where the first gush of fresh air will 
revive the expiring breath. Let the consump- 
tive invalid learn something about himself, 
and how to live ; let the business man with 
weak lungs keep his family in the city only 
during the very coldest and most disagreea- 
ble months in the year, and spend the re- 
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mainder of the time in the country among the 
hills, where he is sure of a clear blue sky, 
warm sun-shine, splendid appetite, healthy 
exercise, and fresh wholesome food for his 
family. And when he returns from business 
in the city, he will find a healthful, rosy group 
of joyous, jolly children and a plump, lively 
little wife to greet him. 

I always feel sure of my consumptive pa- 
tients when I see them turning the leaves of 
a catalogue of flowers and garden seeds ; for 
then I know that living in the poisonous at- 
mosphere and fashionable excitement of the 
city has lost its charm for them. Go in the 
country, you desponding consumptives, and 
stay with your fat country cousin till he says 
of you — 

" He hath eaten me out of house and home, 
And hath put all my substance in that fat belly of 
his." 

Now suppose our consumptive leaves the 
unwholesome atmosphere and concentrated 
nastiness of the city, and takes up his abode 
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out of town — up the river or down the bay — 
and that morning and evening he has an hour 
or less upon the boat for the city — enjoying 
the pure strengthening air as it comes in from 
the ocean — if such a person, before starting 
for the city, only has a cup of tea and a bit of 
toast for breakfast, then I advise him not to 
trust the cool, strong bracing sea-air ; but for 
the man who is intelligent and sensible 
enough to eat a good juicy steak, or a couple 
of fat rich chops, with nicely boiled potatoes 
and coffee for breakfast, the glorious salt sea 
air is of the greatest possible service for 
his weak lungs. A vegetarian, or any man 
who is dieting himself, will find the sea air 
rather strong for him, till he becomes a beef 
eater, when he will be astonished at his in- 
creased weight and improved condition of. 
health and vigor. 
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OTHER CAUSES OF CONSUMPTION. 

While we are considering the direct and 
indirect causes of Pulmonary Consumption, 
we may as well remember that, among the 
most frequent causes of diseases of the lungs 
and throat, any condition, mode of life, or ex- 
cess, frequent or occasional, that will produce 
a depreciated vitality, or any great mental 
depression, continued exhaustion, or depriva- 
tion of food, and any habit or prevailing fash- 
ion which may harm the lungs, such as very 
tight lacing, and consequent contraction of the 
chest, preventing full and free inflation of the 
lungs, is to be regarded as likely to end in a 
diseased condition of that organ. 
' Tight lacing, and extremely close-fitting gar- 
ments, and the enormous weight of " cling- 
ing drapery " has sent more lovely, loving 
women and beautiful girls to an early grave 
than any of the abominable fashions society 
has ever known. 

It is much to be regretted that ladies ever 
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have been persuaded to abandon the wear- 
ing of hoops for the abominable "clinging 
drapery" of the present style. 

Any woman who has discarded hoops from 
her wardrobe will regret it sooner or later. 
The eight, or ten, or fifteen pounds of skirts, 
and the extra padding to supply the place 
of the graceful hoops, is a killing load 
for any woman to carry ; far better that 
the hoops were as big as a balloon, than 
that this '' clinging drapery " should be 
adopted. 

The Bloomer style of dress has been scout- 
ed at ; but anything that will relieve women 
from this load of garments, dragging them 
to death, should be gladly welcomed. 

To see our fashionably-dressed ladies 
on the street, one would imagine they all 
had crooked spines, for every one is lean- 
ing forward, dragging on the load of pet- 
ticoats, heavy skirts and weighty flounces, 
making them to appear to have crooked 
figures and a bad shape. Very seldom do 
we see ladies walking with perfect freedom 
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of locomotion, and perfectly, straight, as if she 
had a natural spinal column. 

The fashion of tight - lacing, constricting 
and forcing down the vital organs, has not, 
and never will be abandoned, so long as 
lovely women care so much for appearances, 
and so little for health. Every woman knows, 
better than any one can tell her, that pro- 
longed compression of the chest is a most 
dangerous practice ; and that Consumption, 
besides the ordinary female weaknesses, would 
be less known if this bad fashion could be 
abandoned. 

It is difficult, I know ; and perhaps we can 
say, that " to be out of the fashion, one may 
as well be out of the world," and a fashion- 
able lady does not feel well-dressed, and with 
some reason, feels like a fright, unless her 
dress is close-fitting ; but one would think 
that the dread of becoming "ill -shaped" 
(there is no other name for it), from this forc- 
ing-down pressure, would be enough to pre- 
vent such a general effort on the part of 
women to diminish the size of the waist. 
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The figure will certainly become ill-shaped 
if this constant inward and downward press- 
ure is continued. It may not be noticed so 
much in early life ; but in middle life, when a 
woman should have the best figure, the effect 
of squeezing the liver down into the abdomen, 
and obstructing the whole portal circulation 
will be readily seen. 

No matter at what sacrifice to health, fash- 
ionable ladies are very determined to reduce 
their size by a style of dress calculated to 
squeeze their lungs and liver, till they are 
pushed and dragged out of their natural 
position. 

If women would be free from diseases of 
the lungs and throat, they must abandon the 
use of all patent arrangements which prevent 
free expansion of the chest, and full and deep 
respiration — allowing the pure air to have free 
access to the lung's. 

The air cells of the lungs must have a 
constant and abundant supply of pure air; 
to ensure which, there should be nothing 
worn that can prevent the perfect natural 
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movements of the frame-work enclosing the 
lungs. Any one who has seen a large sponge 
swell, when wet with water, can readily un- 
derstand the action of the lungs when the mil- 
lions of little air-cells and spaces are filled with 
atmospheric air. I have never yet met with 
a lady, among all my consumptive patients, 
who would not freely admit the hurtfulness 
of every fashionable device likely to impede 
full respiration, by producing the bodily com- 
pression that all such contrivances do. But 
still, the desire to have a wasp waist, is strong- 
er than the wish for unimpaired health and a 
robust body. 

There is a female patient in the Stockton 
Asylum, whose confirmed insanity was caused 
by tight-lacing ; and a brute of a man says : 
" All women who lace tightly are insane ; 
and the only difference is, that this one was 
found out." 

If there are any doubts that a systematic 
and prolonged pressure can result in con- 
striction of the chest, it is easy to satisfy the 
most unwilling believers. 
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Dr. Hebst, in performing his interesting 
experiments, ascertained some curious results. 
He found, that a woman twenty-five years old, 
after a natural expiration -of air, inspired or 
took in 80 cubic inches when dressed, and 106 
when her tight dress was loosened. After a full 
dilatation of the chest, she inhaled 126 cubic 
inches, when dressed fashionably ; and 186 when 
undressed, or in reasonable costume. A young 
girl, eighteen years of age, after a natural ex- 
piration, took in 50 cubic inches of air when 
fashionably dressed, and 96 when undressed. 

Of course we would not have a young lady 
oppressed with adipose tissue ; for a woman 
may become so bulky, and the circumference 
of the waist increase so much, as to become 
a deformity, which is a mournful sight in a 
young woman. But, in this world of domes- 
tic derangements, annoyances, and fault-find- 
ing, there is not much fear of our lovely 
girls becoming too plump to be beautiful. If 
it should happen that a young lady become 
too healthy, or, as some say, too fat, then let 
her "marry some man of her size." 
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All girls know that intellectual acquirements 
are sought for by every intelligent young 
man, who is in earnest about asking for 

" God's best gift to man ;" 

but the charms of a robust form are not re- 
garded indifferently. 

There is a type of female beauty of form 
which is admired by both men and women, 
and which is perfectly irresistible and bewitch- 
ing; but you do not get it by tight lacing, 
but by attention to the laws of health, and 
regular exercise out-of-doors. 

Men have always worshiped and been the 
slaves of beautiful women ; and every woman 
should devote much of her leisure time to the 
development and preservation of the form 
and figure of her daughter, if she would have 
the admiration of the man who would be 
most likely to make a faithful and devoted 
husband, and who is seeking for domestic 
happiness. 

All experience teaches us that young girls 
who will keep up a constant pressure by the 
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use of the various whale-bone and steel stays 
and corsets, producing a weakly, delicate 
form, gain nothing, but lay the foundation for 
a life of moping misery, and lose some 
chances of securing all the endearments and de- 
votion of a good, kind, attentive husband. 

Our American girls are all disinterestedness 
and devotion, ever-faithful in sickness and in 
health, but in some things, just a little incon- 
siderate. 

It is too bad that girls will persist in spoil- 
ing a naturally handsome form by this con- 
stant mechanical constriction of the vital or- 
gans, just for the sake of a delicate waist. 

I am sure that those girls who pretend to 
take such pride in a very delicate, tapering, 
wasp waist, would give all they are worth if 
they could have the fully-developed body, 
snow-white neck, firm, round white arm, red 
cheeks, and full chest, natural to the 

" Human form divine." 

There is no object gained by, or any ex- 
cuse for, a tapering waist and scraggy form ; 

a 
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for it cannot be said to be an advantage or at- 
traction which pleases anyone, and women 
certainly are mistaken, if they think a wasp 
waist the highest type of female beauty of 
form. 

All young girls should be instructed by 
their guardians, that the continued pressure 
of whalebone and steel, in all the contrivances 
of patent corsets for close-fitting costumes, 
cannot improve the original beauty of form, but 
will certainly detract from the exquisite sym- 
metry and natural rounded fulness and firm- 
ness in which consists the highest type of per- 
fection and symmetry. 

If young girls could be made to believe 
that these dangerous contrivances for con- 
stricting the form, are not only very injurious 
and prevent a healthy condition of the lungs, but 
positively hinder the growth and develop- 
ment of a handsome figure, then we should 
have more women fashioned after 

" Nature's most enchanting mould," 
and a race of women would arise who would 
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not spend their days in a state of perfect 
wretchedness — restless, irritable, harrassed by 
headache, indigestion, loss of appetite, and in- 
capable of enjoying life, and the good things of 
this world. 

Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, the originator of the 
" Bloomer Costume," which was a dress nei- 
ther inelegant nor cumbersome, did much to- 
wards introducing a habit that could be 
worn with ease and comfort by any lady. 
This Bloomer Costume was particularly suit- 
ed to all females engaged about factories ; and 
should have been adopted by such persons, 
instead of ridiculed by those who carry home 
on their skirts a load of filthy mud from the 
streets. 

Mrs. Bloomer describes her costume in her 
journal, then published at Seneca Falls, as 
follows : 

" We would have a skirt reaching down to 
nearly half-way between the knee and ankle, 
and not made quite so full as is the present 
fashion. Underneath this skirt, trousers down 
to the ankle (not instep), and then gathered in 
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with an elastic band. The shoes or slippers 
to suit the occasion. For winter or wet wea- 
ther, the trousers also full, but coming down 
into a boot, which should rise some three or 
four inches at least above the ankle. This 
boot should be gracefully sloped at the upper 
edge, and trimmed with fur, according to the 
taste of the wearer. The material might be 
water-proof." 

A great many people made merriment ol 
this costume, and some of those foolish indi- 
viduals would be living to-day, had they adop- 
ted the costume. 



ANOTHER CAUSE. 

Another active cause (among females) is 
undue lactation. Few mothers have the con- 
stitutional vigor required to retain good health, 
and nurse their infants an unusual number ol 
months. Children can be reared, from their 
earliest infancy, on pure cows' milk and do 
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well, and often much better than when nursed 
by the child's mother. In many instances it 
is not proper that some mothers should nurse 
their infants at all. A child will thrive on 
cows' milk, and grow strong, without any 
sustenance from the parent. It may be said, 
that if a child is not nursed by its mother, 
there will not be that maternal yearning and 
affection for the child ; this is undoubtedly 
true, and is the chief objection to raising chil- 
dren entirely on cows' milk; but none but that 
drawn from young, healthy animals, should be 
used. Employing a wet nurse — so-called — is 
a hideous way of raising a child. Better the 
child should " die with the day that gave it 
birth," than it should happen to be nursed by 
a wet nurse, tainted with some disease un- 
known to the parents. 

During our fight for independence, when 
one of the frigates was engaged in an action 
with an Englishman, one of the sailors, whose 
wife was on the vessel, was badly wounded, 
and his wife, who was taking care of the 
wounded, ran to her husband, when a shot 
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took her head off; the poor sailor gave her 
one look, and dropped dead. Only three 
weeks before, the wife had given birth to a 
child. After the terrible battle was over, and 
the unlucky sailor and his wife sewed up and 
thrown overboard, what to do with the little 
infant was the question. There was no other 
woman aboard the frigate, and what to do, the 
kind-hearted sailors did not know. Fortu- 
nately, one of the officers had a goat. The 
child was put to the goat, and followed the 
natural instinct of sucking ; while the goat 
soon became accustomed to the child, and 
would lie down voluntarily to suckle the in- 
fant. 



AN EXCITING CAUSE OF PULMONARY CON- 
SUMPTION 

Is the destructive perpetual motion, prolonged, 
unproductive activity, constant irritation, and 
artificial life characteristic of our irrepressible 
American people. When people will keep up 
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a continual physical and mental activity, giv- 
ing brain and muscle no time for rest, driv- 
ing ahead like a drove of sheep, how can they 
expect to be free from diseases of the vital 
organs. 

No reasonable man will follow the popular 
notion that " When not fishing, we must be 
mending our nets;" for many causes of lung' 
trouble derive their origin from this undue 
activity, which we have not the constitutional 
vigor to bear. 

" 'Tis the great art of life 

To manage well the restless mind." 

All these nervous, excitable, fidgety, fussy, 
bustling, restless spirits, with not a moment 
for reflection or relaxation, and exercising not 
the least deliberation in eating, must hereafter 
suffer for such imprudence. 

Very excitable people are not only in ill- 
health, but often lose their reason. Nero was 
a beautiful specimen of an excitable man, 
when, in his fits of " madness," he poisoned his 
own brother, murdered his mother, and kicked 
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his wife to death. It is bad enough for a wo- 
man, who has some reason for being in a state 
of anxiety and embarrassment — for, somehow, 
it seems, in some establishments, as if every 
one must be in a hurry and bustle about the 
house ; the doors slam — the " help " cross, 
incompetent, and obstinate, and everybody 
growling and dissatisfied. That is the lot of 
some women— and there is some reason for 
excitability — but for a man, grown up and 
married, to be everlastingly fretting and stew- 
ing, is " perfectly awful." 

Nobody can have any patience with such a 
man, for surely he can have nothing to worry 
about. But yet they do find something to 
make them miserable ; like the man lately 
married, who just discovered that his wife 
was left-handed, and, in consequence, all his 
shirt-buttons were sewn on the wrong side. 

The world was not made in a day, and you 
cannot make the world better or yourself 
more happy, and certainly cannot improve 
your health, by this great hurry and excite- 
ment ; so " rest, and be thankful " that things 
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are no worse. Too much activity and exer- 
cise, with want of sleep, has been the cause 
of the death of a great many invalids, who 
might otherwise have lived. 



AN INDIRECT CAUSE. 

One great source of that general inclination 
to pulmonary disease among young men, is 
the need of a cheerful, confiding companion ; 
for " It is not good for man to be alone." Just 
so long as man and woman are mutually nec- 
essary to each other, there can be no real hap- 
piness for single men or women. 

A single man ill, or unhappy, is forced to 
go to associates, or friends, for sympathy ; 
while the married man has a sweet-tempered 
wife to. care for him, and has no need of the 

" Deceitful friends who cast aside the veil they used 
to wear." 

A young man and woman married early, 
attached to each other by mutual affection, 
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united in sentiment, taste and inclination, 
never can be unhappy. They do not care for 
the injustice or ingratitude of employers. 
They have no need of flatterers or gay " turn 
outs" and costly apparel, that only excite the 
applause of fools. The hearty co-operation 
and approbation of her he loves better than 
life, is sweeter to the young husband than the 
applause of all the world beside. But before 
assuming the responsibility of wedded life, every- 
thing should be pre-arranged. 

It is a wise father who induces his son to 
marry early ; for, when a man is married, he 
is, or ought to be, safe from many of the 
temptations that beset single men. A man 
when married, is free from associations that 
all single men have to guard against ; and the 
married man has a home, which a single man 
has not. 

Let every young man marry early, for therein 
consists the only happiness — the sure road to suc- 
cess in life ; and in all his efforts to secure the 
glory, titles, or riches of his ambition, he will 
receive the hearty approbation of his true 




THERE, THERE, DEAR, F03GET ALL ABOUT IT ; YOU'LL BE BETTER SOON. 
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little wife, which is far better than the deceit- 
ful applause of the world. What chiefly de- 
ters young men from entering into married life 
early, is the preposterous nonsense about love 
of dress and the fear of marrying a wife doting 
on extravagant display, and ignorant of all 
those little domestic arts that make families 
happy. It is by no means to be denied, that 
very few young men who wish to marry, and 
who would make the best husbands, have not 
a sufficient income to support a wife in all the 
extravagances of this gay and voluptuous 
age ; and young ladies know this, -and are not 
such foots as not to know that, to leave the 
parental mansion and all the giddy follies and 
expensive diversions designed for her amuse- 
ment by indulgent parents, and, without a care 
or anything to vex them, suddenly become 
the helpmate for some young gentleman de- 
pendent upon a clerkship, take upon herself 
the character of a wife, and study economy 
is a great responsibility. There is no real 
happiness for an unmarried man or woman ; 
and the death rate is much greater among 
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single than married people. And let every 
young man remember that a happy married 
life does not' depend upon the caprice of for- 
tune ; for a devoted husband and wife live a 
life infinitely more delightful than the most 
extravagant and luxurious butterfly existence, 
the constant asylum of inquietude. 

The vexations and fatigue of business are as 
nothing, and make little impression upon a 
man who, after business hours, returns to his 
happy home to receive a new testimony of 
affectionate confidence and love. Losses in 
business are lightly passed over; and sickness 
is robbed of its horrors when attended by the 
kind, sympathizing wife he loves so well. In 
fact, an unmarried man is a miserable object 
any how, and the most unhappy of mortals, 
although he will not admit what every one 
can see. 
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ATMOSPHERIC VICISSITUDES. 

Consumptive people are especially alive to 
the fact that the kind of air they breathe has 
a more or less exciting and controlling influ- 
ence over the frequency and depth of respir- 
ation. 

In breathing the foul air escaped from de- 
cayed compounds of garbage of the streets, 
or the confined air, pulverized dust, and ema- 
nations from the body, floated in the atmos- 
phere of lecture-rooms or a crowded ball- 
room, with its hundreds of maddened, flying, 
human beings, flushed with excitement and 
"sweltering in sodorific sociality," the con- 
sumptive suffers immediately from a decided 
clogging of the respiratory apparatus. The 
respiration becomes labored, the difficulty in- 
creasing till there is complete aeration of the 
blood by a fresh supply of oxygen. Again, if 
the air contained more than the usual propor- 
tion of oxygen, we could not breathe it; its 
stimulating effect upon the respiratory move- 
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merits would be such as to endanger life. We 
are told that in two hours one hundred per- 
sons will poison and render unfit for respira- 
tion one thousand cubic feet of air in a public 
room ; and that each gas jet will produce as 
much poisonous air as four grown persons. 

If we believe this, what inconsistency for 
girls with weak lungs to be found on the 
dancing-floor, frantically whirling around, and 
strained to the breast of a man she may have 
only just been introduced to, and knows noth- 
ing of. Why is it that pure, modest young 
girls show so much squeamishness towards a 
man they have known from childhood, hold- 
ing his hand at arm's-length, but behave out- 
rageously foolish on the floor of a ball-room, 
where they are ready to be clasped in the 
arms of a man they know nothing of, and till 
that hour a perfect stranger; and yet, with 
her head reclining on his shoulder, his arm 
encircling her waist, she shrinks not from his 
embrace ? 

There was an old Foreign Minister from 
the Court of Prussia, when in this country, and, 
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speaking of our American girls and the waltz, 
said, " With my son, yes ; with my daughter, 
no." The "fashionable season" always ends 
the career of some lovely girl who has taken 
a cold which was her death. 

The air of the atmosphere is productive of 
such a variety of effects upon the condition 
of the consumptive invalid, that it cannot be 
overlooked in the treatment of Phthisis. Ask 
a schoolboy to define atmosphere, and he will 
tell you that it is a thin, transparent, invisible 
fluid which surrounds us, and reaches above 
us about forty miles. He will tell you that 
atmospheric air is known to be composed of, 
at least, two kinds of air — the one called oxy- 
gen, the other nitrogen gas. 

Oxygen gas is our great agent in respira- 
tion, while the purity of the air we breathe 
must depend upon the proportion of oxygen 
in the atmosphere — the proper proportion of 
these two parts of the air being, as supposed, 
about twenty-six parts of oxygen and seventy- 
three of nitrogen, with a small quantity of 
hydrogen and carbonic acid gas. With a 
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view to ascertain the medicinal qualities of 
the air, many inferences from speculations and 
experiments have been made, but without any 
very satisfactory results. We have instru- 
ments for measuring and testing the air, but 
not much has been done of practical value to 
the consumptive. But we have a daily accu- 
mulation of unmistakable evidence that for 
the consumptive to visit public places of 
amusement and ball-rooms, and breathe such 
an irritating atmosphere, as for hours they 
do, is surely to peril life, by exhausting what 
little vitality remains, sending them to their 
lodgings with increased respirations, pale face 
and flushing of the cheeks, to pass a restless 
night, accompanied with incessant coughing 
and sweating, till overcome by complete pros- 
tration. 

Professor Ganot, in his experiments, assures 
us of what amount of pressure we bear from 
the atmosphere. " He says : " Considering 
the surface of a man of fair size to be about 
twelve square feet, the weight which the man 
supports on the surface of his body is up- 
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wards of eleven tons. Such an enormous 
pressure might seem impossible to be borne ; 
but it must be remembered that in all direc- 
tions there is equal and contrary pressure 
which counterbalance one another. It might 
be supposed," he says, " that the effect of this 
force of air, acting in all direct-ions, would be 
to press the body together and crush it ; but 
the solid parts of the skeleton could resist a 
far higher pressure ; and the air and liquids 
contained in the organs and vessels, the air 
having the same density as the external air, 
cannot be further compressed by atmospheric 
air." 

The pressure from within is easily seen by 
the distension of the surface when the exter- 
nal pressure is removed from any part of the 
body by the air-pump. Now, as we are able, 
to a certain degree, to determine the physical 
and medicinal qualities of the air, we can form 
a pretty clear judgment of the dryness, hu- 
midity,, and effects of air on the condition of 
the consumptive. 

Every intelligent person knows how thor- 
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oughly vegetable and animal poisons impreg- 
nate the air ; and it is just as well known that 
certain localities are noted for the frequency 
of fevers ; another as the certain source of 
diarrhasal diseases; another as fostering and 
encouraging disease of the throat and lungs, 
with asthmatic difficulty; another region is, 
perhaps, prominent for endemic and epidemic 
visitations, all conveyed "on the wings of the 
wind." And much of the wide-spread disease 
of the chest is to be directly traced to poison 
in the 'air we breathe. 

It is considered that the air of the higher 
situation is more pure than that of the 
lower country ; but Hufeland says, " the 
greatest degree of height, the glaciers, is pre- 
judicial to health, and Switzerland, the high- 
est land in Europe, has produced fewer in- 
stances of longevity than Scotland." 

The only explanation we have for this is, 
that the atmosphere is too dry, ethereal and 
pure, and therefore consumes more quickly, 
which is unfavorable to duration of life. 

Uniformity in the condition of the atmosphere, 
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particularly in regard to heat and cold, is what 
we most desire for the consumptive, who should 
avoid, if possible, localities where great and 
sudden variations of barometer and thermom- 
eter are usual, while all extremes, either too 
much or too little, too high or too low, are 
necessarily dangerous for persons with weak 
lungs. 

A situation subject to a continual mixture 
of heat and cold, where one experiences often 
in the course of the day March and July 
weather, is dangerous to pulmonary patients. 
To consumptives a very high degree of dry- 
ness of the air, as well as too great moisture, 
are alike unfavorable ; and it is known that 
moist air, being already saturated, has less at- 
tractive power over bodies — that it consumes 
them less. We know that in a moist atmos- 
phere there is always more uniformity of 
temperature, and an atmosphere somewhat 
moist is supposed to keep the organs longer 
pliable ; whereas that which is too dry, brings 
on much sooner aridity of the vessels, and all 
the characteristics of old age. Hufeland say? 
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" In islands mankind always become older 
than in continents lying under the same lati- 
tude ; that men live longer in the islands of 
the Archipelago than in the neighboring 
countries of Asia, in Cyprus than in Syria, in 
Japan than China, and in England than Ger- 
many." 

The consumptive can have no vitality or 
healthy circulation of the blood without the 
lungs, heart, brain and stomach perform their 
work with energy. Cramming with nourish- 
ment, zvithout complete oxygenation of the 
Hood, will not accomplish the work. 

The consumptive must be surrounded with, 
and breathe in, a pure atmosphere ; but the 
habit of exposing oneself to a draught or gust 
of cold air is not to be indulged. All the re- 
freshing, restorative, and invigorating influ- 
ences of the air, can be had without the care- 
less exposure, and letting down of the sash 
of every window in the apartment, making 
the admission of fresh air almost fatal to the 
pulmonary invalid. 

The offensive and dangerous air of a close 
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room, preventing any improvement of the 
consumptive, can find its escape by other and 
better outlets — the open fire-place, and the im- 
proved ventilator, — which should be attached 
to every sick-room, and which no house can 
be complete without. 

It is a lamentable fact that so many friends, 
having the care of the sick, do not at all ap- 
preciate the advantages of a well-ventilated 
sick-room, with all the appliances and conve- 
niences that science, kindness, and common 
sense would dictate. The tedious monotony 
of every sick-room can be overcome by re- 
moving some articles of furniture, or the clock 
on the mantel, replacing them by other arti- 
cles. I know that some sad, heart-sick inva- 
lids, have been revived, and experienced con- 
siderable relief, when a few bright pictures 
were placed on the wall, and the mantel de- 
corated with lively figures and fresh flowers. 

In fact, anything nezv that can be introduced 
into the room daily, no matter how simple, is 
a great relief to the poor consumptive girl. 
Invalid life is very cheerless, and we should 
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do all we can to make our sick-rooms less 
cheerless. One of the most pleasing articles 
to amuse the patient is a little globe, or an 
aquarium, near enough to the bed for the 
invalid to watch the fish and tadpoles ; and 
an aquarium is one of the best purifiers of the 
sick-room, and should be placed in every 
room where the invalids are confined. A 
well-arranged aquarium, with water-plants 
and rocks, is a valuable addition to the sick- 
room. Such an apartment should be com- 
plete in all the appurtenances of a luxurious 
sick-room. When not required for an in- 
valid, the rooms could always be used as 
the much -needed apartment for stealing a 
little quiet forgetfulness and plenteous repose, 
at a time when, in every other room in the 
house, one cannot sleep without being liable 
to be disturbed, just when to be disturbed is 
to make one furious. 

Many persons have a confused notion of 
how much fresh air is required to fill a sick- 
room, as well as how to provide an escape 
for the noxious gases. An open window is 
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not always a safe method of ventilation. The 
vitiated, confined air of a sick-room is always 
ascending to the ceiling ; and there, coming in 
contact with the cool wall, is condensed, be- 
comes heavier, and falls along the side of the 
wall to the floor, where it should find its 
proper escape at an open fire-place, and not at 
the window. 



DIET. 

" Every man shall eat and drink, and enjoy the 
good of all his labour; it is the gift of God." 

We all understand that food introduced into 
the mouth is there crushed, mingled with sa- 
liva, and passed on into the stomach, where, 
by action of the secretions, it becomes pulp, 
and is ready to make blood, support and nour- 
ish the body, while depositing fat in one part 
and flesh in another. 

Man, from the arrangement and variety of 
his teeth, and structure of his digestive ap- 
paratus, can accommodate himself to every 
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kind of diet; he can live on a meat or vege- 
table diet, and can thrive in any climate — but 
his food and dress must vary with the climate ; 
and the effects of food vary according to the 
time at which it is eaten. You may eat a very 
hearty meal at noon, and feel no unpleasant 
sensations after the meal ; whereas, if you eat 
as much at night, you go to bed growling, 
and spend a restless night groaning with pain 
from the leaden-like load of food on your 
stomach. 

,A vegetable diet in a very hot climate, is 
more to be desired than meat, which is proper 
and necessary for a cold climate. 

If you lie all day sprawling on a sofa, read- 
ing a novel, or sit in a well-stuffed easy-chair, 
with a cushioned foot-rest, of course you will 
require a different diet from the laborer ; and 
a diet that would sicken you (fat pork), and be 
perfectly indigestible, would be relished by a 
mechanic employed in some out-door work. 

Most of our middle-class population eat a 
very fair breakfast, and then fast till five or 
seven in the evening, when they sit down, 
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half famished, and eat till the stomach is over- 
loaded. 

This exhaustive fast generally ends in dys- 
pepsia; for long fasting weakens the stomach, 
and an enfeebled stomach is all that is re- 
quired to make the owner a dyspeptic. 

There is no question about it, dyspepsia is 
always produced by some irregularity in eat- 
ing. And dyspepsia is the forerunner of 
Consumption. A great many of our people 
rarely eat more for breakfast, than a simple 
cup of tea, and a little salt fish, which is of it- 
self perfectly indigestible and irritating to the 
weakened stomach ; and then they further 
weaken the digestive organs by an exhaust- 
ing fast till seven o'clock at night, when they 
eat heartily. 

" When hunger calls, obey ; nor often wait 
Till hunger sharpen to corrosive pain ; 
For the keen appetite will feast beyond 
What Nature well can bear." 

Our American people eat far too fast. 
Strangers in America justly complain of the 
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shocking great haste in which our people 
swallow their food. 

This pernicious habit is noticeable by all 
foreigners who come to this country. A 
hearty, deliberate-eating Englishman, when 
invited out to a private dinner-party here, 
must make haste in eating, or find himself 
alone, finishing his soup, while his host is 
waiting for his plate to be removed. 

Of all human weaknesses, a weak stomach 
is the most hateful ; and many a man who 
has been at " death's door " will tell you, that 
most of his sickness has found its way through 
his much-abused stomach. 

Byron, when suffering from weak stomach 
and dyspepsia, wrote in his journal, " I have 
dined regularly to-day for the first time since 
Sunday last, this being the Sabbath, too. All 
the rest, tea and dry biscuits, six per diem. 
I wish to God I had not dined now ; it kills 
me with heaviness and stupor." 

A disordered stomach will derange the 
whole system ; still, dyspepsia is manageable 
and easily treated. 
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When w-e think what a mere tub some peo- 
ple make of their stomachs, it nearly makes 
one shudder, knowing what a delicate organ 
it is, and how much happiness depends upon 
its healthy condition. 

A great many persons act very much like 
the man who was eating a hearty supper just 
at bed - time, and was told by his wife that 
his stomach would suffer for it. He replied, 
" What did he care, so long as he didn't." 

Food swallowed after complete subdivision 
-of the particles, will give more nourishment 
and less disturbance of the stomach than 
twice as much half chewed ; and a small 
amount of food, well chewed, will all be con- 
verted into chyle and blood, when as much 
more, half masticated, will not be perfectly 
digested, but pass away unchanged, furnish- 
ing very little nourishment. Digestion is 
assisted and accelerated, by some fluid taken 
at the time of eating, and pure cool water is 
the best, being cooling and strengthening to 
the digestive canal. 

Some men can and do say, " Nothing ever 
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disagrees with me;" but they are in robust 
health — take a great deal of exercise — and are 
much occupied out of doors. 

I suppose there are very few persons we 
meet daily on the streets, who can declare 
themselves free from any of the derange- 
ments of the system, which have been brought 
about by overloading the stomach with half 
masticated food. It is a fact, that many ac- 
tive business men would find, on marking the 
time that they actually rush through the 
noon-day meal in the short space of ten min- 
utes, and this they call " been to dinner." 

It is utterly impossible for the stomach to 
perform its functions properly, when so out- 
rageously abused. 

After a forced meal of only ten or fifteen 
minutes' duration, the stomach is greatly 
overtaxed with its load of mixed food, and 
the man becomes oppressed and restless, and 
then it is he betakes himself to the wine 
cellar — and, as a desperate remedy for his 
oppressive drowsiness and want of energy, 
he tosses off several glasses of wine or liquor, 
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which only increases the trouble. Let us no 
longer be surprised that, instead of the broad 
shoulders, muscular development, and strong 
arms and legs of those men who lived on plain 
juicy roast beef and mutton for their dinner, 
amid plenty, jollity, and the fumes of plum 
pudding, devote an hour to its discussion — . 
we have a race of effeminate, nerveless pig- 
mies, with squeaking voices and sunken 
chests. 

Such are the delicate dyspeptics who are 
sure to swell the long list of consumptives ; 
who forget that fashionable cookery, and 
bolting down the food, can never take the 
place of substantial nourishing diet, and great 
deliberation in eating. Between eight and 
nine for breakfast, one o'clock for dinner, and 
for tea, seven o'clock is a good hour, while 
your meals should be served with military 
regularity. 

There can hardly be a limitation in the 
quantity and quality of food positively neces- 
sary to supply material for the unceasing 
change and waste wearing out the consump- 
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tive patient. The nature and efficacy of food 
in these cases is of the greatest possible im- 
portance, and there must be no economy so- 
called practiced in selecting a diet ; the rich- 
est, most nutritious, and pleasing to the palate, 
must be had, at whatever cost. There is no al- 
ternative, the consumptive must eat. Before eat- 
ing food, the question the sufferer with Pul- 
monary Consumption should answer, is : — 
" Will this food form fat ?" Eat only such 
food as will make you plump and rubicund ; 
and eat with careful consideration for the after- 
labor of the digestive apparatus, giving the 
stomach no unnecessary work by eating innu- 
tritious food. Consumptive persons may have 
four or five meals a day — breakfast, luncheon, 
dinner, tea, and supper, but " never put more 
in the oven than it will bake." 

The various articles of diet differ so mate- 
rially in the amount of nutritive matter, that 
it is essential the consumptive should know of 
the diet best calculated to promote nutrition ; 
while the digestibility of the food must be 
considered a necessary part of its nutritive 
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value. It would be well if the consumptive 
could be dieted by his physician, who has an 
accurate acquaintance with quantity, quality, 
and efficacy of food beneficial for such pa- 
tients. Diabetes, diarrhoea, dyspepsia, dropsy, 
and other complications, will indicate the va- 
riety, and modify or increase the allowance. 
In choosing a diet, the invalid must consult the 
immediate requirements of the body, as well as 
the circumstances of climate, peculiar employ- 
ment, harrassing, mental, or physical labor, blood- 
making power, exposure, active exercise, perfect 
or imperfect mastication, sedentary habit, age, 
temperament, and particularly the condition of 
the digestive apparatus. The dietary must be 
fitted to the constitutional wants of each indi- 
vidual. 

In some consumptive people, digestion is 
slow ; in Other cases, rapid. In some, a very 
little excitement or exertion before a meal is 
enough to banish one's appetite, for conse- 
quent fretfulness and want of appetite during 
the day. A particular variety of diet is found 
insupportable by some consumptives, while 
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exactly suited to the other. Veal (meat) acts 
almost as a poison when eaten by some, pro- 
ducing,, violent vomiting and diarrhoea. The 
most easily digested meats cannot be tolera- 
ted by one person, which, for another, is very 
proper. A selected diet will rapidly make 
blood for one consumptive, which, for anoth- 
er, will need artificial assistance. 

Persons who are suffering with Pulmonary 
Consumption, have always an inclination to 
digestive derangements and bowel affections, 
in consequence of which great care must be 
exercised in selecting a nutritious aliment, 
which, while soothing to the irritable mucous 
membrane, have sufficient strength in its com- 
position, besides being stimulating, palatable 
and supporting in its character. 

There is, in all cases of consumption, a com- 
plete breaking down of the constitution ; and 
want of proper nutriment increases the diffi- 
culty. All diseases of tuberculous and scrofu- 
lous character are never mitigated by the pa- 
tient subjecting himself to a simple regime. 
All the evidence and knowledge we possess 
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of the character of this disease (Phthisis), 
point unmistakably to a want of suitable diet, 
as one of the active causes of the disease. 
. The erroneous notion that a vegetarian diet 
will answer for a consumptive, is a terrible 
mistake. The wear of the mental, muscular 
and nervous functions, waste of tissue, and 
constant work of the viscera, and all the pro- 
cesses undergoing continual wear, even in a 
healthy man, require an abundant supply of 
nutriment to repair the loss; and surely the 
wasting invalid must have an active restoring 
diet. 

" The watchful appetite was given 
Daily with fresh material to repair 
This unavoidable expense of life, 
This necessary waste of flesh and blood." 

The consumptive must bear in mind that a 
strong diet is worth everything in the treatment 
of his disease ; and the first in the list of arti- 
cles of diet for the Phthisis patient is cod liver 
oil, without which food the progress of the 
disease will be checked slowly. This indis- 
pensable food for the consumptive can always 
7 
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be had at home or abroad, and never fails to 
show its wonderful effects when properly and 
regularly used. The second article of food of 
vital importance for the consumptive is bul- 
lock's blood. 

The Egyptians instructed their kings, and 
prescribed by law, the quantity and quality 
of their food. 

Achilles was bred for a hero, and, it is said, 
they fed him on the marrow of lions. Galen 
lived to the age of one hundred and forty, and 
was never ill till his last moments. His diet 
consisted always of strong and hearty food ; 
he considered lettuce as having a sedative ef- 
fect, and used it freely for the last meal of the 
day. Thomas Parr, a farmer, who lived much 
in the open air, was a strong feeder, and mar 
ried when he was one hundred and twenty 
years of age. 

We have numerous instances of men living 
one hundred and twenty, and over one hundred 
and twenty-eight years, who were, from neces- 
sity, strong livers ; and we all have heard of 
the Philadelphia shoemaker, who lived upon 
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the most hearty food, and reached the age of 
one hundred and fourteen years. It is re- 
corded of an English fisherman, who, at one 
hundred years of age, could swim equal to 
the smartest boy, his diet being often oatmeal, 
beef, and butter-milk. He died after living 
one hundred and sixty-nine years. 

All of these hearty, long-lived people made 
eating an important business of the day, and 
were unlike our devotees of fashion, who ex- 
hibit so much fashionable affectation and minc- 
ing at meals as to endanger their health. 

Cases of Pulmonary Consumption are al- 
most unknown among a class of South Amer- 
icans who live on beef. Sir Francis Head 
says, in his " Notes," " That when he first 
crossed the Pampas — although accustomed to 
riding horseback all his life— he could not at 
all ride with the natives, who lived on beef 
and water alone. But," says Sir Francis, 
" after I had lived on beef and water for a 
month, I found myself in a condition which I 
can only describe by saying, that I felt no 
exertion could kill me. For weeks," he says, 
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" he would be upon his horse before sunrise, 
and ride until three hours after sunset, and 
really tired out twelve horses." This, he 
states, he could only have done while living to 
on beef. 

Beef extract (Liebig's), or the simple and 
nutritious beef tea which you instruct your 
cook to prepare, should be used daily, and 
you should consider it only as a common 
drink, to be taken just as freely and often as 
you would a draught of water. 

The ruinous broth-diet-system is to be avoid- 
ed by the consumptive, and only such food 
allowed as will contribute to the formation of 
fat. There is a kind of broth, or soup, which 
consumptives will find at boarding-houses, at 
our winter resorts for invalids, which is made 
by hanging a chicken in the sun, so that her 
shadow shall fall into a pot of salt water, this 
broth is poor enough always, but on a cloudy 
day the soup is apt to be very weak. 

Consumptives must live upon a fat-produc- 
ing diet. Milk, butter, potatoes, bread, and 
sugar are all fattening and cheap ; beans, baked 
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or boiled in soup, are as nourishing as any 
dish that can be so readily procured and pre- 
pared. 

The importance of some discipline and good 
order in the management of the dining-room, 
is worth reasonable attention ; and for con- 
sumptive invalids it is absolutely necessary to 
leave all melancholy feelings and disagreeable 
news outside the door. At meal -time, eat 
slowly. Thirst is quenched by drinking slow- 
ly, and hunger appeased by eating slowly. 
Never permit any but cheerful conversation ; 
and do not bring your own or allow others to 
offer their troubles for discussion at the table 
during the dinner-hour; and for your guests, 
select worthy associates, who are jolly char- 
acters, and who can enliven and warm you 
through and through by their boisterous hi- 
larity. Such companions, full of sympathy, 
kind in heart, and true friends, will drive all 
anxiety and dread of death by Pulmonary 
Consumption from your mind. " A merry 
heart doeth good like a medicine, but a 
broken spirit drieth the bones." In London 
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and Paris there has long been a class of semi- 
gentlemen, who are professional diners-out, 
who are invited out for the fund of anecdote 
and wit they possess ; and if our invalids could 
have some one to tell laughable stories, and 
amuse them at dinner, it would be of service 
to them. 

Lycurgus had a statue erected to the god 
of laughter, and invited the citizens to pass 
near it and unwrinkle the brow of care before 
sitting down to their repast. 

Consumptives must have all the tasty things 
procurable ; and the more nutritious the make- 
up of the dishes the better, As for expense, 
that should never be thought of, when look- 
ing for delicacies and strong rich food to 
support the ever - wasting condition of the 
consumptive. 

People should live well, even if they dispense 
with some extravagance of furniture or ap- 
parel. 

Baron de Rothschild had three kitchens in 
the basement of his mansion — fish, roast, 
and pastry kitchen. The Baron paid his 
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cook, " Guignart" six thousand dollars annu- 
ally, but stipulated with him, that the same 
soup must not make its appearance on his 
table twice within a twelvemonth. The 
" Artist" of the Baron de Rothschild pre- 
tended to cook an egg six hundred different 
ways. 

The stomach is used more like a chozvder 
pot than anything else. All kinds of vermin 
and roots must have a place in the poor 
stomach. The ancient Romans ate asses' flesh 
and snails. The Australian natives eat frogs, 
snakes, moths, and grubs, but are afraid to 
eat oysters. The South Sea Islanders will 
not drink goat's milk or cow's milk, but they 
will eat dogs and rats. The Viennese eat 
live wood ants. The West Indians eat Iguana, 
and the Africans eat monkeys and alligators. 
The New Zealanders steep maize in water 
until it is putrid, and then eat it. The Chinese 
eat dogs, rats, earth-worms and small live 
crabs-. Mahommedans will not eat pork 
(they seldom suffer from skin diseases), nor 
Hindoos beef. 
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MILK. 

During a long study of health, in connec- 
tion with diet, I have, as an experiment, drank 
over one and a half gallons of pure, rich milk 
daily for months, and, for this reason : if expe- 
rience is worth anything, I think I can recom- 
mend milk diet as above all others the most 
to be desired. As to " What I know about 
milk," I must say positively, that milk is not 
for babes and calves alone, but for men and 
women. Thirty years ago a child was born, 
in Connecticut, near Hartford. The child 
was born deaf, and dumb, and blind, and, at 
thirty years of age, is now lacking in all the 
senses but that of touch. This man is now 
strong, perfectly well, and having a splendid 
physical development, and has never, till this 
time, tasted any nourishment but cow's milk. 

Milk is of the utmost importance, and must 
not be used sparingly. Goat's milk is to be 
preferred to that drawn from the cow. Cow's 
milk, when pure, should be of a yellowish- 
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white color ; its specific gravity varies be- 
tween 1.032 and 1.035. Mare's milk is white 
in color, thick like goat's milk, and contains a 
large amount of fat and sugar of milk. 
Asses' milk is perfectly white, much sweeter 
than cow's milk, and rich in sugar of milk. 
Cow's milk is the most easily procured, and 
generally used. Woman's milk is more quick- 
ly digested than any known diet. Goat's 
milk will not make butter, or take on cream. 
Sheep's milk will make butter, which cannot 
be used. Goat's milk, used medicinally, may 
be diluted at first using, to divest it of its 
peculiar taste till the stomach becomes ac- 
customed to it. Milk is among the most 
easily digested articles of food, two hours 
being the time required for digestion. A 
milk diet for consumptives cannot be too 
highly recommended, and from my own ex- 
perience in goat's milk, I think I can safely 
say, there is nothing equal to it, as a diet for 
those invalids who cannot take cod-liver oil. 
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EXERCISE. 

Consumptives, who are able, must take rea- 
sonable exercise every day. We must have 
exercise and fresh air to give strength, aid 
^digestion, cure melancholy, nervousness,, con- 
stipation, dyspepsia, languor, headache, and 
general depression. 

The variety of exercise can be selected ac- 
cording to the taste of the patient. The most 
natural exercise is walking, and it is in this 
our English cousins have the advantage; for 
in the climate of Great Britain exercise in 
walking can be more persistent during the 
summer than it can be with us. And the 
English have out-door games which we hard- 
ly know anything of. The English and Ger- 
mans value out-of-door sports, games and 
exercises more than we do ; but when they 
come to this country, they soon become as in- 
dolent and careless about exercise as we are. 
There is nothing like a morning walk for 
females, or a ride on horseback ; but a walk is 
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within the means of all, and every lady should 
go out in the morning for a walk, and insist 
on her daughter going also. 

The diseases so common among females are 
mostly induced by want of exercise, long 
sitting, romance-reading, nervous excitability, 
and frequent going up and down stairs. 

As our dwellings are planned, the value 
of land making it necessary to build the 
houses four and five stories high, with little 
ground room, there is so much going up and 
down stairs for women, that it is hardly possi- 
ble for the female sex to be in perfect health. 

Out-door exercise, if women would only 
walk erect, will strengthen the back, and 
measurably counteract the bad effects of 
going up and down stairs. Of the various 
contrivances suggested for strengthening the 
back and other parts of the frame, all are 
dangerous if constantly used ; but exercise, 
the natural exercise of walking out-of-doors 
is invaluable, if women would be strong in 
the back. The sedentary life, sitting, hours 
and hours, reading or sewing, without even 
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one hour of out-door exercise, is a very unfor- 
tunate habit. Guillaume, among 720 whom 
he examined, found 212 young persons with 
distortion — the result of long sitting and se- 
dentary life. 

Plato says, " Bodily exercise is the sister 
of pure and simple music ; and, as exercise 
imparts health to the body, so music im- 
parts the power of self-government to the 
soul." 

There is no substitute for walking exercise, 
no movements that Can call the muscles into 
more varied action that females can select. 

The necessity and advantages of taking a 
morning walk in the open air, should be ex- 
plained to all young girls, and if the feet get 
wet, put them in tepid water, dry, and rub 
them with a coarse towel, then put on dry 
stockings. Women suffer more from troubles 
arising from wet feet than is generally believ- 
ed. Our climate is so changeable as to often in- 
terrupt daily exercise out-of-doors, and some 
days our invalids cannot go out at all ; yet I 
hear patients talk as if they thought exposure 
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made them tough, and some carelessly expose 
themselves, from a notion that they will be- 
come tough. I am willing to admit that I have 
seen some "hale and hearty" old men, who 
have been for sixty years obliged to submit 
to a great deal of hardship and exposure, 
but I know that the notion that children sent 
out in all weathers will become tough, is a de- 
lusion. The child whose nurse does not strip 
its little throat and legs of every covering, in 
the hope of making it tough, is fortunate 
indeed. 

The amount of exercise must be regulated 
according to the strength of the invalid, and 
the exercise can be varied and moderately in- 
creased, as long as it is not pushed so far as 
to occasion a feeling of fatigue, and a loss of 
nervous power. 

The condition of each individual invalid is 
so strikingly different, that the only wise 
course, if you who wish to try the exercise in 
a gymnasium, is to place yourself under the 
instruction of some intelligent person who has 
had experience in the gymnastic exercise, and 
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be guided by him, till you know your own 
strength. In Brooklyn, as in every other city, 
there are excellent institutions for those who 
wish to indulge in such action. 

Violent and sudden exercise, leaping, wrest- 
ling, or any of the extremes indulged in by 
very strong young men, are exhausting, pro- 
ducing excessive action of the heart, excited ' 
respiration, congestion, and sometimes hem- 
orrhage of the lungs. 

All the running footmen employed by the 
nobility in Europe, died before thirty-five 
years of age, and of Pulmonary Consumption. 

Those invalids who have tried walking ex- 
ercise long enough to discover its effects, are 
all agreed as to the advantages to be derived 
therefrom. 

A gentleman, an invalid, undertook a jour- 
ney from Cincinnati, on a " walk from Ohio 
to Florida." He started on the 31st of July 
last, and under date of October 12th, writes 
from Tallahassee, having accomplished the 
whole journey in ten weeks, with no other aid 
than his legs. 
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The Rev. Mr. Jamieson, of St. Matthew's, 
Glasgow, recently walked from Edinburgh to 
London, being eighteen days on the road, 
carrying a knapsack weighing twenty-six 
pounds. 

Pedestrian excursions in the Spring and 
Fall are strengthening to all the muscles of 
the back and limbs, and will give you free- 
dom from general weaknesses. 

A New -England gentleman, an invalid, 
walked from Middlebury to Norwich, sixty 
miles, in one day, carrying a knapsack weigh- 
ing twenty pounds, and a barometer and ther- 
mometer; but this on the last day of the ex- 
cursion, after he had gained strength by long 
walking every day. During the experiment, 
this gentleman walked one hundred and fifty- 
two miles in three days, and at another period 
of his excursion, he walked two hundred and 
twenty miles in four days. 

Such severe exercises are not to be attempt, 
ed by but few, and then, after some prelimi- 
nary training and preparation. 

If consumptive invalids would shoulder 
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a knapsack, and try the experiment of going 
off on a pedestrian excursion three or four 
times during the year, walking first five miles 
a day, increasing to ten miles a day, at the 
rate of three or four miles an hour, till the av- 
erage distance walked reached twenty-five 
miles each day, I can assure them their con- 
stitution would become more firm and vigor- 
ous, they would be entirely free from dyspep- 
sia and debility, gain a good appetite, and 
soon be able to endure fatigue and greater 
exertion. 

Men and women all over the country are 
living out a miserable and useless existence, 
suffering from dyspepsia and all the fashion- 
able disorders, because they are so languid 
and indifferent about taking exercise. 

Riding on horse-back is delightful out-door 
exercise, and the best time for practice is in 
the morning; not, however, starting on an 
empty stomach, and if any time during the 
day be selected, return an hour before meals. 

I do not advise early rising and going out 
long before breakfast in a great hurry and 
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excitement. Six o'clock is as early as invalids 
should ride out in the morning, and this only 
when the season will admit of it, for then the 
sniff of country air you get is wholesome. 

Promenading the streets is much more bene- 
ficial, if you have some object in view, some 
point to go to or arrive at, and not go strolling 
along just to kill time. Walking the hall or 
passage-way of the house when, the weather is 
unfit for you to be out-doors, is good exercise, 
but without the windows of adjoining rooms 
being open, is not advisable. Carriage-riding, 
until you are strong enough for horse-riding, 
will prove of great benefit, if you ride in an 
open carriage, but not otherwise. 

If possible, when taking horse-riding exer- 
cise in the morning, choose a road on which 
you are sure to meet with other pedestrians 
and equestrians on the same errand, collecting 
health and strength. Skating on the ice is 
the most perfect exercise. 

It is a great satisfaction to all real admirers 
of rosy-faced girls, that now-a-days our beau- 
tiful women of Brooklyn have taken the reins 
8 
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in their own hands, and without waiting and 
coaxing brother Tom, Dick or Harry to take 
them, they go out themselves driving, and for 
hours, and with the daintiest little white 
hands, they hold the ribbons over a lofty-step- 
ping bright bay. 

There is no pastime or exercise so delight- 
ful, exciting, and healthful for women, as to 
hold a sprightly black-hawk colt while he 
goes whizzing down the road, furnishing ex- 
ercise for body and mind. The lively little 
pony who takes you flying over the road, 
gives you the opportunity to breathe a purer 
and an ever-changing air, which you do not 
find at your open window or doorway. The 
delightful exercise of driving and holding 
back a spirited horse gives great relief to wo- 
men overcome by dyspepsia, while "the chest 
so exercised improves in strength." 

There can be no prettier picture than that 
we see when we are passed by a young moth- 
er and her two pretty little chubby, bright- 
eyed children seated beside her in the hand- 
some phaston, all comfortably dressed, so 
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as to give the arms and movements of the 
chest free play, while little Brown Dick is 
whirling them over the breezy hills and across 
the country. 

I wish I could persuade our pretty girls and 
lovely women of America to "throw physic 
to the dogs," stop doctoring and drugging, 
and get a buggy and little grey pony, put on 
warm, colored petticoats, thick calf-skin shoes, 
a broad sun-hat, take, off the weighty chig- 
nons and tight-fitting corsets, and then, when 
warmly wrapped, drive out themselves 

" Over the hills and far away." 

If our countrywomen would do this, we 
should have fewer narrow-chested women, and 
we would hear no more that, 

" A woman suffered many things from physicians, 
And spent all she had," 

for they would all have red lips, rosy cheeks, 
bright eyes, lovely complexion, and general 
healthiness of body, that would save them the 
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trouble of ever calling in a physician to minis- 
ter to their ailments. 

Our Brooklyn girls are very good at hold- 
ing the ribbons, but that is to be expected, for 
women are more cautious and far-seeing than 
men, which makes them as well, if not better, 
calculated to hold the lines as men ; and some 
men find it out so, as did the young gentle- 
man who was taken up by a lady acquaint- 
ance who was driving her pony out one after- 
noon lately. As soon as the gentleman was 
nicely seated in the handsome phaston, the 
lady gave her horse the whip, and away they 
went. After a while the young gent, who 
thought men were everything, and women 
nothing, ventured to say, " If you get tired 
driving, I should be happy to take the reins." 
The young lady, turning to him, said, " Young 
man, you should remember that an invitation 
to ride is not an invitation to drive.". 

Out-of-door exercise, if had in moderation, is 
conducive to an improved condition of the con- 
sumptive invalid, and may be recommended 
as a necessary part of the treatment of Phthisis ■ 
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but we desire to impress earnestly upon the 
consumptive, the fact that exercise carried be- 
yond reason, is the immediate cause of hemor- 
rhage, and attended with the greatest danger. 
It is for the consumptive to judge of the need- 
ful exercise by prudent experiment. 

The moment one feels tried and exercise 
becomes exhausting, stop. You cannot, after 
the least sign of weariness, continue to exer- 
cise safely ; then you will be obtaining your 
experimental knowledge at too great hazard ; 
and you must respect the warning of nature, 
and try your strength no further, unless you 
are prepared to bring upon yourself addi- 
tional trouble. 

Some consumptives have the most extrava- 
gant ideas of exercise ; and it is the most pre- 
posterous nonsense to suppose, that, after 
having forced upon yourself evident physical 
degeneracy by a merciless application to busi- 
ness or excessive mental activity, with the 
usual starvation diet — taxing body and mind 
to such a degree as actually to produce the 
most disastrous results — you can then, by 
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simply taking violent exercise, regain the lost 
nerve force, and renew the vigor of your en- 
feebled stomach. 

After you really have transgressed all the 
laws of health, bereft of nerve and vigor, and 
suffering from poverty of blood, labored ac- 
tion of the heart and sluggish circulation, it is 
not possible that you can, by a few days' bod- 
ily exercise, overcome your depressed condi- 
tion, arrest the destruction of tissue, and re- 
gain strength. 

For those consumptives who have such ex- 
travagant notions regarding the value of exer- 
cise, we can refer them to the decrees of the 
great lawgiver Lycurgus, in his ordinances 
for the physical training of his people. Lycur- 
gus decreed that all the virgins should exer- 
cise themselves in running, wrestling, jump- 
ing and quoits, and thus fortified by this ex- 
ercise, their bodies might be strong and vig- 
orous, and their children the same ; and, in 
order to extinguish the delicacy of the sex, Ly- 
curgus ordered them, on certain festivals, to 
appear nude and dance, going through run- 
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ning and wrestling exercises ; and the young 
men were ordered to go nearly naked on these 
festive occasions and join in the dance. All 
this was witnessed by the king and senate. 
The young men were praised by the multi- 
tude for their bravery, and- the virgins cele- 
brated for their great strength, while every- 
thing was conducted with modesty and with- 
out anything disgraceful in it. The young 
maidens, we are told, became very strong and 
brave women, which is seen by the words of 
the wife of Leonidas, when another woman 
from a far country said to her, " You of Lace- 
dasmon are the only women in the world that 
rule the men ;" she answered, "We are the 
. only women that bring forth men." 

To encourage this sort of exercise, and 
these public wrestlings and dances, in which 
we are asked to believe there was always 
good order and decorum .observed, a punish- 
ment was put upon all those who would in- 
sist on being unmarried, and wished to con- 
tinue single ; for, by Lycurgus's law, the time 
of marriage was fixed. The would-be bach- 
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elors were commanded, on these festive occa- 
sions, to march naked round the market-place, 
and, for their disobedience of the law, were 
not permitted to join in the exercises. Now, 
here, in the decrees of one of the most re- 
makable men who ever lived, we see to what ex- 
tremes men will go in their enthusiasm. It is 
said history repeats itself; we should hope 
" not so " of Lycurgus's history. 

Regularity of exercise, when the weather 
permits, with the express purpose, and a gen- 
eral bearing upon the object in view, cer- 
tainly is beneficial, increasing the expansion 
of the lungs. The breathing becomes more 
deep and full, and the fresh air, a constant 
stimulant, is respired with pure oxygen, giv- 
ing renewed energy and power to the vital 
organs. 

In active or passive exercise, walking or 
riding in the open air, you escape from the 
heated, impure air in-doors, and which is unfit 
for respiration. Exercise, while inhaling con- 
fined air, will be of little service to the con- 
sumptive, as there can be, in such atmosphere, 
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1.0 healthy action of the lungs, while the in- 
creasing perspiration, exhalations from the 
body and particles of fine dust from the floor 
and carpeting of the room, always floating 
about, added to the noxious gases of the close 
apartment, only produce an entire loss of en- 
ergy and appetite. The necessity for regular 
exercise, passive or active, being admitted, it 
then becomes a question for the consumptive, 
where and when exercise can be had with the 
most profit ? 

Where, from the elevation of the surround- 
ing country the air is pure, dry, and easily 
breathed, is evidently most desirable. Hav- 
ing a choice, the consumptive would, un- 
doubtedly, select for active exercise the air 
of a mountainous region ; but, unfortunately 
for the sufferer, such a salubrious locality can- 
not be had at pleasure, with the means at 
command of many who need to breathe and 
exercise in such an atmosphere. Then the 
question arises, can any of the schemes pro- 
posed by the gymnasium afford the desired 
exercise for the consumptive who must re- 
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main in a crowded city ? AH gymnasium ex- 
ercises in poorly-ventilated rooms, are subject 
to difficulties, which interfere much with the 
natural functions. 

We will not doubt that exercise in the gym- 
nasium can be made profitable for those who 
prefer it. Still, for anyone, there can be no 
particular advantage in developing one class 
of muscles by great muscular exertion, if 
the whole system must suffer ; and the hour 
selected for gymnastic exercise is one, of all 
others, the least to be desired. 

After a busy day in the office or on the 
street — and after the nervous energy and 
vitality is almost expended — it seems a poor 
time to exert oneself in jumping and drag- 
ging exercise, in the vitiated air of fifty gas- 
burners, while stealing from Nature the hours 
demanded for relaxation and physical rest. 
The consumptive must select the variety of 
exercise in which the movements are best cal- 
culated to expand the chest. For those in- 
valids with Phthisis, who go to Florida, row- 
ing exercise (on Matanzas sound or St. John 
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river) is the best possible form. The exercises 
which bring into play the muscles of the up- 
per extremities are the most proper for the 
consumptive. The arms must be actively 
employed as well as the legs, not in lifting, 
but backward and forward movements, such 
as pulling a boat ; yet this exercise may, and 
has been carried to extremes — and some splen- 
did fellows have been ruined, and life has been 
sacrificed, by too long continued and severe 
effort in rowing " match races." The wisest 
course in taking gymnastic exercise is, to 
put yourself in charge of some intelligent 
person, who has a large experience in such 
exercise, and be guided by him. In all our 
cities there are gymnasia halls — and Brook- 
lyn has one of the best in the country. 

When taking active exercise out-of-doors, 
more food is required ; and a more nutritious 
diet is needed when you are in active em- 
ployment. The diet should be suited to the 
work you intend to do. 
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HEREDITARY PREDISPOSITION — A CAUSE. 

It is pretty generally supposed and expect- 
ed of children whose parents have died from 
Pulmonary Phthisis, that they are tainted by 
the disease, and, like their parents, will die as 
they did. Those who attach so much im- 
portance to hereditary predisposition often 
forget to avoid the causes which induce great 
and continued exhaustion and mal-nutrition 
and most of those who die of Consumption 
die because of their want of attention to 
the simplest laws of health, living in over- 
crowded, ill-ventilated apartments, insuffi- 
ciency of nutritious food, and consequent 
impoverishment of blood. 

A person of apparently vigorous health 
cannot feel sure that he will, after all, not die 
of Consumption ; but the very fact of his 
being in good condition, and his robust form, 
is strong evidence that he is well nourished, 
and people who are "well fed, and whose di- 
gestive functions are energetically active, 
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generally enjoy an immunity from diseases 
of the chest. 

Men who are mean enough to confine them- 
selves and their families to a starvation and 
slop diet, are sure to become miserable, feeble, 
shrivelled-up consumptive creatures, whether 
there be any family predisposition or not. 

I have known a large family of children all 
die of Consumption, while the parents always 
enjoyed excellent health, and lived to a great 
age, proving that children may die of this 
disease, and the parents never show the least 
sign of weak lungs. 

There are so many varieties of nutritive 
articles of diet within command of even the 
very poor, that there is no excuse for any one 
being badly fed. And what is very pleasing 
to know is, that the cheapest food is the most 
nutritious and acceptable to the stomach. 

Parents should look to it, that their children 
are well nourished. If the children early 
show any weakness of constitution, they must 
have better and more plentiful diet. 

Feed the child of delicate parents upon 
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slops — send him to school as soon as he can 
walk — and it is just as sure as day-light, 
the child cannot escape an early death from 
Pulmonary Phthisis (unless the child break his 
neck, falling out of its little carriage, as one 
did in Brooklyn the other day — owing to the 
carelessness of the nurse). 

If a man will live on insufficient, poor, or un- 
wholesome food, his end must be cough, blood 
spitting and death. No matter whether there 
is any family taint or not, I am more concern- 
ed about my consumptive patients who have 
an irritable stomach, than I am about their 
family history and hereditary taint, for the 
stomach must be put in condition to receive 
kindly such food and medicines as are ordered, 
before we can hope to do anything, in the 
treatment of Pulmonary Phthisis. 

A man may say that he has " to work from 
year's end to year's end, in season and out of 
season, and in all weathers, and that often he 
has to go unfed himself, and a bit of dry bread 
is all he can give his family,"— but how is it 
with the needy Scottish peasantry, who are 
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strong and hearty, and who live entirely on 
oat-meal and barley-meal, with a few potatoes 
and turnips ? Oat-meal porridge and milk is 
all that many of the strongest men in the old 
country are brought up on — and surely that 
can be had for almost nothing. 

The French peasantry dine sumptuously, 
on strong soups, and bits of this and that, 
which they make up into a compound, tasty 
and nutritious, and which we would throw 
aside as worthless. 

The Germans always live well, and are 
robust-looking and healthy ; but in this coun- 
try every ont appears to know little or noth- 
ing of making " pot-luck" dishes. 

Let me tell the man who cannot pass the 
drinking saloons on every corner of the pub 
lie streets without spending his hard-earned 
money, to muster up courage to say No ! like 
a man, and then his family will have enough 
and to spare. 
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SLEEPING. 

It is very great folly for two persons to oc- 
cupy one bed — particularly where one is 
young, and the other old, or of an uncertain 
age — one consumptive and the other in health ; 
for, as a natural consequence, the weakest of 
the two always loses a certain amount of vital 
force. 

The German Emperor William and his 
wife sleep on separate beds. The Ex-Emper- 
or and Empress of the French (Napoleon and 
Eugenie), adopt the same system ; and many 
of the Europeans take their " forty winks" in 
a similar free and easy manner. 

Position in sleep is something to be thought 
of. Sleeping with the head towards the north, 
and the heels to the south, is the best habit. 
It is considered that, with the body in this 
direction the iron contained in the system, 
finding itself in the direction of the magnetic 
currents, which are constantly flowing over 
the surface of the globe, towards the North 
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Pole, it becomes magnetized, and thus in- 
creases the energy of the vital principle. 

If you find you cannot sleep, and you are 
lying in the bed East and West, try lying North 
and South, and you will find that the change 
of position will soon bring you back " Na- 
ture's sweet restorer." 

Feather bed, curtains or netting, and extra 
heavy bed-covering, are weakening and injuri- 
ous. 

Many people catch a " dreadful cold" by 
sleeping a single night in the house of a friend 
" out of town." In most families the house- 
keeper has a spare-room, for a friend of the 
family, and the room is generally a large and 
cheerless one, and always kept shut up and 
reserved for company. 

Of course the walls, carpeting, bedding and 
everything about the apartment is damp when 
opened for you to sleep in. The first shiver 
you get after finding yourself between the 
damp sheets, fixes a cold for you, that may 
take you months to recover from. 

Sleeplessness is caused by mental emo- 
9 
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tions, anger, joy, sorrow, fatigue, cold feet, 
irritating conversations before retiring, and 
drinking strong coffee or tea going to bed. 

Excessive care and anxiety will scare away 
sleep for weeks. Sound sleep is solicited in 
vain by novel-reading, excitable girls. 

Sleeping out of the crowded city, and the 
morning ride in the fresh air, is of immense 
benefit to those gentlemen who have wisely 
built or rented nice convenient cottages on 
the " outskirts," where they can have more 
room on the ground floor, saving much up- 
stair-going. 

Always be in bed at 1 1 o'clock, for sleep in 
the early part of the night is more refreshing 
than in the morning. Sleep eight or ten 
hours. 
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BATHING. 

Of all invalids, consumptives need to keep 
the pores of the skin open by frequent wash- 
ings, which will leave the skin free to perform 
its functions. The perspirable matter accu- 
mulated on the skin, must be daily sponged 
off — sponging the body and a vigorous rub- 
bing with flesh cloths and brushes for those 
very much weakened, and bathing in fresh 
and salt water for the stronger invalids. 

Every one should take a moderately warm 
bath twice a week, winter and summer, and a 
sponge full of salt and water every morning 
rubbed over the person. 

People of all ages have, as a means of puri- 
fication, immersed themselves in fresh and salt 
water. 

The daughter of Pharaoh was fond of bath- 
ing in the Nile, and Alexander enjoyed the 
luxury of the magnificent baths of Greece ; 
but ever since David, at Jerusalem, while 
walking the flat roof of his house, spying about, 
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saw Bathsheba bathing in her garden, people 
appear to be afraid of being caught in the 
water. 

In our time the Turkish and Russian baths 
are much talked of; but they are perfectly 
insignificant compared with the luxurious 
baths of the Medes and Persians. 

All well-managed houses have a comfortable 
bath-room, lighted and heated by steam. The 
morning, after waking, is the best time for 
bathing in a bath-tub. 

When bathing in sea- water, the body should 
be warm when entering ; and, if not, the circu- 
lation should be increased by walking briskly 
up and down the beach. 

The writer has had an experience of many 
years in sea-water bathing on the coast, and 
does not hesitate to express the belief that the 
healing and strengthening properties of salt 
water are very much greater than any medi- 
cated bath can be. For nervous, over-taxed, 
languid women, with weak back and cold ex- 
tremities, judicious bathing in the ocean al- 
ways produces the most striking and remark- 
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able results. Sea-water is understood to con- 
tain in its composition a minute quantity of 
sulphates of soda and lime, with bromine and 
iodine. The value of sea-water bathing in the 
treatment of Phthisis cannot be over-estimated. 

To be most effectual, sea-water baths should 
be taken at some point on the coast, and al- 
ways out of doors ; for the action of the air 
upon the bather has a most beneficial effect. 

The time for bathing in the ocean should be 
as near as possible eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing for ladies and children ; but never imme- 
diately after eating. After " coming out," 
have a milk punch or glass of wine and a 
Spanish nap. 

The consumptive invalid may remain in the 
water five minutes first, increasing the time to 
ten minutes. There must be no fighting the 
wind and waves, but gentle dipping under 
water only. The water should be pleasantly 
warm, and when you are " going in," walk 
quickly, rubbing the limbs as you proceed, 
till you are covered to the arm-pit, and then 
duck under. There is danger in a dash or 
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hurried plunge into the surf, on account of 
-the severe- shock, which has sometimes proved 
very serious for consumptives. The bather 
must be governed much by his own feelings, 
unless directly under the care of a physician. 
One can judge of the good or ill effects of sea- 
water bathing by the sensation after coming 
out. If after reaching the bathing-house the 
skin has a red and warm look, and there be a 
feeling of renewed vigor and a general stimu- 
lated sensation, that will be positive evidence 
that the bath has produced good effects. If, 
on the contrary, there is a slight cough and 
chilly feeling, a want of glow, and the skin 
has a cold, rough appearance, the bath should 
not be repeated, unless by the advice of the 
physician. 

Of all health-preserving exercises, sea- water 
bathing is the best. 
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CLIMATIC INFLUENCES. 

While there is no longer a doubt or want 
of proof of a successful treatment of Pulmo- 
nary Consumption, there is a doubt of the 
climatic influences, all things considered, best 
suited to Phthisis cases ; and as there is no 
disease so certainly anticipated and influenced 
by climatic changes, the question becomes 
one of the utmost importance for the consid- 
eration of the consumptive. 

The dreariness of the winter months, where 
one is always chilled to the bone, and half blind- 
ed by whirling drifts of snow and sleet, unable 
to take the needed out-door exercise without 
walking ankle-deep through dirty, muddy, ad- 
hesive snow and slush, obliged to carry a 
load of wrappers and mufflers to keep out the 
penetrating whirlwinds of piercing cold air, and 
the impossibility of going anywhere, or seeing 
anybody, is very trying for our poor consump- 
tive. Winter, when nature is " in her virgin 
robe of white," may be very delightful for all 
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those who can enjoy the hail and drizzle, driv- 
ing sleet, damp clothes and wet feet ; but for 
you who must have your nose all day flatten- 
ed against the frost-encrusted window panes, 
gazing at the struggling, smoking horses 
straining to haul the crowded " first car down" 
over the ice-covered streets, the pros'pect is 
less cheery. We must have out-door exercise 
for the consumptive patient every day, if pos- 
sible; and, in the cold North, pedestrianism 
is often out of the question for weeks to- 
gether. 

■- If life is to be shortened by remaining North 
in winter, or health secured and life, prolonged 
by " Going South for the Winter," then, of 
course, there can be no choice for the con- 
sumptive. 

■ When we know that as many as twenty 
thousand northern invalids passed through 
Richmond, Charleston and Savannah on their 
way South during every winter since the late 
" little unpleasantness," it will at once be seen 
that it is worth while inquiring whether these 
thousands who endure all the discomforts and 
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privations incident thereto, realized the im- 
provement so eagerly wished for ; or can the 
expenditure of money, time, patience and 
strength be saved without " Going South for 
the Winter?" 

It is certainly the most refined cruelty to 
send unfortunate consumptives so far from 
home and friends — hurried off in an almost 
helpless, and even dying condition, unless fully 
informed of the advantages, comforts, or dis- 
comforts, awaiting them. 

Too many distressed and gloomy invalids 
are ordered " down South," often without the 
most simple, but positively necessary provision 
for their care and comfort, and totally unin- 
formed of their destination — where to go, or 
how to get there. 

Many consumptives who reach the South 
alive, are in the most painfully distressing 
state — low-spirited, far away from home — 
among strangers, disheartened because they 
dare not go North till warm weather, and 
longing to be back in their own dear home, 
where they can have the kind sister and de~ 
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voted mother to care for them — their wretched- 
ness cannot be imagined. 

Often the prospect of any improvement is 
very uncertain, on account of this gloomy con- 
dition of homesickness, which, without excep- 
tion, I found every northern consumptive, all 
over the South, constantly complaining of. 
Most consumptives I met, expressed them- 
selves as feeling that they had been sent from 
home on a " forlorn hope," and were constantly 
asking, how soon the weather would be warm 
enough for them to return home with safety. 

Wintering in the South, particularly East- 
ern Florida, which is so often alluded to for 
the supposed curative influence of the atmos- 
phere, is attended with some difficulties and 
privations, which it is well for the consump- 
tive to consider before " Going South for the 
Winter." All considerations of climate must 
be comparative. The alternations of heat and 
cold cannot, even in Florida, Madeira, Nas- 
sau, or any other supposed curative climate 
in the world, be relied upon entirely. The 
climate of Florida, generally so delicious in 
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winter, will, at times, conduct itself like a 
a wayward child, while the incapacity of the 
hotel-keepers, want of attention to guests, 
and manner of preparing food, which is often 
perfectly innutritious and but poorly cooked, 
so different from what the consumptive is ac- 
customed to at home, that he early loses all 
relish for anything placed before him ; and the 
consequence is, the body is never well nour- 
ished. 

It would, therefore, prove a weak and fool- 
ish act for consumptive people to go to Flor- 
ida, or elsewhere South, in search of health, 
while they are entirely unacquainted with the 
nature of the country, — the temperature, con- 
tagious miasmata, atmospheric vicissitudes, 
elevation, dryness or humidity, and quality of 
the diet and drinking water. 

They might find, instead of the cool draughts 
of sweet, pure water in their northern springs, 
only the most nauseous pond and lake water 
of abominable taste and qualities, and often 
without a particle of ice to settle the mud in 
the drinking vessels ; perhaps, instead of the 
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refreshing breeze, so grateful to the parched 
and feverish consumptive, only the most suf- 
focating air. They might find no frost or snow, 
but instead, the heat of the sun at meridian 
pouring its unpitying rays upon an already 
weakened frame ; and the heavy dews at night, 
not at all what they were led to expect by the 
exaggerated reports of interested and incon- 
siderate parties. They might discover that 
to obtain a nourishing and palatable diet, was 
attended with uncontrollable difficulties, and 
often impossible. 

It is easy for people who are strong enough 
to " mingle with the bustling crowd," and rush 
pell-mell for steamboat, state-room, hotel re- 
gister, and sleeping-car, and who can devour 
everything before them greedily, to say that 
the hotel-keepers do really seem to do their 
best for their guests, and it won't do to be too 
hard on them ; but my inquiries and experi- 
ments at winter resorts for invalids, were not 
made with reference to such people, but en- 
tirely with an eye to the interest of the suffer- 
ing consumptive; and those sportsmen whoso 
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boastfully talk of the splendid entertainment 
they receive are not to be considered in this 
treatise. I am sure / care nothing for the in- 
terest and success of the hotel adventurers, 
who " run " their hotels as if their guests had 
no rights which hotel-men are bound to re- 
spect ; end who are many times so regardless 
of the comfort of those unfortunately sick 
thrown in their way, being indifferent to every- 
thing but skill in packing the greatest number 
of invalids in the smallest possible space, at 
three, four, and five dollars per day. This 
packing system is pushed with systematic 
vigor ; and, as for beds, it were easier to stand 
up and sleep. Those stupid and deluded con- 
sumptives who are so simple as to imagine 
they are well provided for at hotels at win- 
ter resorts, excite my pity and sympathy. 
The consumptive must have always, and every- 
where, a regular systematic and nutritious diet, 
and a rousing, restoring heroic treatment, and 
how to get it for the winter in the South is 
the question. 

Some there are who go South in winter for 
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amusement, leaving home in perfect health, and 
readily find everything " couleur de rose." They 
are easily satisfied with accommodations and 
attention which, to our weak invalid, would 
simply be outrageous and dangerous trifling. 

The climate in Florida in winter is generally 
most delightfully warm, with splendid sun- 
shine and without frost, but to obtain any- 
thing more than the most simple food and 
miserable accommodation, in the present state 
of things, is very difficult. The hotels must 
depend, for their uncertain supplies, upon the 
St. John river steamers from the North. A 
person in health can enjoy the winter, and live 
well (for him) while shooting and fishing, but 
the consumptive invalid, accustomed to the 
delicacies and comforts at home, cannot get 
food of a sufficiently nutritive, palatable and 
supporting character. Such articles of diet 
as fine fresh butter, rich cream, fat beef and 
mutton, strong, hearty animal food, which is 
of the greatest consequence, and which the 
consumptive must have if he would improve 
his distressed condition, he cannot get. 
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Parties who go to East Florida with the 
idea that they will buy game and the needful 
delicacies, will find, on " interviewing " the 
freedman, that greenbacks are not sufficient 
inducement to persuade the young colored 
person to shoot and fish for anybody. While 
the continuous lakes that make up the St. 
John's river are alive with fine fish, jumping 
from the water in every direction, and easily 
taken ; if you are verdant enough to ask a 
native to catch some fish for you, he will pro- 
bably tell you, " No use gwyne to dar riber, 
cause the gud durn fish don't bite dar, sho' as 
you live, boss." 

The innocent delight of the Florida " fif- 
teenth amendment," is to sleep, eat bacon, and 
keep " shady " whenever he can ; so that the 
invalid from the North must go without his 
fresh fish and game, or paddle his own canoe, 
and hunt and fish for himself, which is impos- 
sible. 

From the difficulty of receiving supplies 
from the North in good order in Florida, the 
regulation of the -diet, an essential point, cannot 
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De properly attended to at the hotels, now the 
winter resorts of the army of northern inva- 
lids. Consumptive people may be improved 
on the hog and hominy diet, but I have not 
happened to fall in with any who looked as if 
they had been improved. Florida does not pro- 
duce good beef, mutton, or milk, all of which 
are positively necessary for making up a diet 
for the consumptive. 

A man who goes to Florida to become a 
"tiller of the soil" and make a home in the 
gunny South, will find obstacles and difficulties 
in the way, which, once removed, he will have 
as good a return for his labor as he can ex- 
pect from farming in any other State in the 
Union; but he must expect to work early and 
late. A man who is somewhat of an invalid, 
and removes from his comfortable home, per- 
haps selling at a sacrifice to go to Florida and 
engage in fruit-raising and gardening, will 
find that the profit from that kind of employ- 
ment can only be had by very hard work, and 
that all the talk about the "tropical luxurious- 
ness" is all talk, and that it takes no inconsid- 
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erable time to learn the manner of cultivation 
best suited to the soil of Florida; and seed 
time and harvest is a very different thing from 
what it is with ns. In some portions of the 
State the mosquitoes are very "thick" and al- 
most unendurable, all of them being great 
" blood suckers." 

The stories of all land speculators must be 
taken with caution, and these land men are 
the curse of the South, for they go North 
with a mouth full of lies, and induce men to 
move South ; where they often become dis- 
contented and unhappy. 

A great many invalids " Going South for 
the Winter," take with them all their natural 
irritability of temper, prejudices, extravagant 
ideas, and fault-finding disposition, and then 
are disappointed because they do not find the 
"fountain of youth" they have long sought 
for in the North. If consumptives want to 
go to Florida and try the climate, they must 
go without extravagant anticipations- — expect- 
ing to find strawberries, earl)' potatoes, to- 
matoes, melons, cucumbers, squashes, beans 
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and peas ; for all these are bought up (by spec- 
ulators) and passed you on their way to the 
New York market, when you were on the 
steamer bound South. 

About two-thirds of all the invalids return,, 
after spending the winter in Florida, pretty 
well disgusted, and overjoyed to get home 
without being skinned alive by hotel men and 
owners of public conveyances ; and they have 
had enough of this " peaked end" of our glo- 
rious country. 



THE FREEDMEN. 

Of course, after a tour of observation 
through the South, it would not be fair to 
overlook our new citizens of the United States, 
the late slaves of the South. It is an erro- 
neous idea that the blacks of the South are all 
of them a shiftless, sleepy and obstinate race 
of beings. Many of the old slaves are work- 
ing plantations owned by their late masters, 
who allow them to work their property on 
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shares. I observed the habits of the freedmen 
very closely, and I must say that the old. 
slaves exhibit a degree of economy and skill 
that always, in a good season, insures them a 
fair return for the money and labor invested 
in management of the large plantations re- 
cently cultivated by their masters. The late 
slaves are very respectful to their old masters, 
and always ready to serve them. A good 
story is told of the late Chief Justice Marshall. 
The Chief Justice himself gave one, at least, of 
the old Virginia negroes credit for having an 
idea in his head. The Judge was in a hurry 
to get to court ; and, turning aside to avoid 
one of those awful mudholep which abound in 
Virginia country roads, the axle of the buggy 
encountered a stout sapling. The sapling 
was between the hub of the wheel and the 
body of the buggy. Too big to head down, 
and too supple to break, this sapling seemed to 
the Judge to be wholly unconquerable. What 
to do he knew not. He got down out of the 
buggy, the better to apply his great intellect 
to the knotty subject, and to study it thor- 
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oughly up. While pondering vainly, a negro 
man came along. " Uncle," said the Chief 
Justice, " I wish you would tell me about this 
sapling. I can't get over it, and I can't get 
around it, and I don't want to stay here all 
day and miss court. What do you think I 
had better do ?" 

The old negro was delighted, "Why, ole 
master," said he, " I spec' de bes' thing you 
kin do is to back yo' buggy till you gi' clar 
uv de saplin', den turn de hade (head) uv yo' 
hoss, and den you kin void de saplin' and go 
to cote slick as goose-grease. 

"Thank you — thank you, uncle, I should 
never have thought of that in the world. You 
are a man of superior mind. There's half a 
dollar for you," and the Judge drove joyfully 
off. 

The Judge was said to be a little absent- 
minded sometimes, and this sapling was a 
puzzle to him, till the old negro came. 
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HOTELS. 

When you decide to stop at any of the win- 
ter resorts of invalids, before engaging your 
rooms for a length of time at the hotel, wait 
till the dinner-hour, and look around the din- 
ing hall. If you are received by a neatly- 
dressed, respectful head-waiter ; and, if on 
observing the guests closely, you find every 
one eating and drinking with that comical 
expression of satisfaction, always seen at a 
generous table ; and if all are manifesting a 
disposition to be social, acting as if their 
troubles were all disposed of and ended ; if 
the hotel proprietor is a dashing, bright, 
and lively little man, who "knows how to. 
keep a hotel ;" if the servants are intelligent 
and go about doing their duties pleasantly, 
without impudently staring at you, as if you 
were the only walking skeleton ever seen in 
those parts ; if everything you see is particu- 
larly pleasing, then, by all means, stop, as long 
as the novelty lasts. 
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If, on the contrary, you-sse everywhere the 
want of a careful, considerate housekeeper, 
and earnestness in attending to the necessi- 
ties of the guests ; if the guests prove to be 
the soberest people you ever met, and all are 
eating dinner in the most unsocial manner, as 
if eating and drinking were simply something 
that must be done, and if you hear now and 
then that long-drawn sigh of disappointment, 
and the proprietor is growling and ringing his 
bell, and you find the lodging-rooms untidy 
and cheerless ; if you see these things, then it 
will be only waste of valuable time for you to 
stop long, no matter what the climatic advan- 
tages may be. 

When you are put down at an hotel or 
boarding-house, and cannot recall the name 
of the proprietor, you will be perfectly safe in 
asking for the General, Colonel, Captain or 
Major. 

Some of the most attractive and amiable of 
our beautiful Northern girls are found at the 
hotels in Florida. They have come down 
here, hoping to check the ravages of this hor- 
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rid disease, which has just marked them for 
new victims. They come to the hotel break- 
fast-table in the morning, looking very lovely, 
for the slow fever consuming them has lighted 
up a beautiful fair complexion with that pe- 
culiar rich, but characteristic, blush, which 
now and again deepens the color on the 
smooth- soft cheek, and the sparkle of those 
confiding black eyes, the wealth of black hair, 
parted on a snow-white forehead, and the sad, 
patient, helpless manner of the young beauty, 
is very touching ; but there is something freez- 
ing, and a cold shudder creeps over us when we 
see such sweet girls giving up, having aban- 
doned all treatment, patiently waiting, as they 
suppose, for the end. It is a glorious satis- 
faction to be able to cheer up and encourage such 
desponding sufferers ; for it is not exaggerat- 
ing to say that many, if not all of such young 
people can be saved, by any educated phy- 
sician who intelligently understands the char- 
acter and treatment of Pulmonary Consump- 
tion. 
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" GOING OFF." 

No one who may be suffering from Pulmo- 
nary Consumption should, venture to leave 
the comforts, sympathy, attention, nutritious 
diet, and encouragement to be found at home 
among dear friends and " Go South for the Win- 
ter," without having made the most ample and 
liberal preparation. It is a great trial for some 
people to leave home. There is great depres- 
sion, uneasiness, and often complete breaking 
down of the unhappy invalid when "Going 
Off." The dread of leaving dear, devoted 
friends and relatives is altogether indescrib- 
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able, while the power of the imagination is so 
great that the consumptive cannot be per- 
suaded that he will ever return alive. 



" HOW TO GO." 

In " going South for the winter," the invalid 
has a choice of route ; parties who do not 
suffer from sea-sickness, will find the steamers 
leaving New York several times a week, the 
most desirable conveyance, provided the in- 
valid can be assured of any positive comfort 
in a sea voyage, cooped up in the close cabin, 
and often pounded to a jelly almost, from roll- 
ing in the berth of a state-room. 

Most invalids who suffer from Phthisis in 
" going South for the winter," should take the 
safe and easy route from New York to Phila- 
delphia, ninety miles, by rail, remain over one 
or two days at Philadelphia ; then from Phila- 
delphia (stop at Baltimore) to Washington, 
one hundred and thirty-six miles, by rail ; 
again, leave Washington for Richmond (stop 
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at Wilmington), one hundred and thirty miles, 
by rail ; a few days at Richmond for repose 
and renewed strength, and then off for Aur 
gusta, Georgia, when the consumptive will be 
wise if he stop a while, en route. Many con- 
sumptives would find it profitable and health- 
ful to remove to Augusta permanently, per- 
haps. At all events, to winter here is worth 
a trial. The city of Augusta is a handsome 
and thriving place, very like a northern city, 
and more pleasing in appearance to the eye 
of a northern man, than any city south of Bal- 
timore. The changes of temperature are some- 
times sudden, however, and March winds rath- 
er trying. Having decided to leave Augusta, 
you may take the roomy sleeping-car for Sa- 
vannah. - 



THE OTHER ROUTE. 

The invalid who is seriously ill, and is de- 
sirous of going through to Florida without stop- 
ping, would find tr at a very difficult matter 
to accomplish bv rail, as the cars do not con- 
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nect as promptly as they should. A sleeping- 
car could be taken at New York through to 
Richmond, and again a sleeping-car to Augusta 
and Charleston. 

To go by steamer to Charleston is the most 
direct, if the patient can weather a sea-voyage 
in winter ; then, from Charleston to Savannah 
and Jacksonville, by the " inside " route ; mak- 
ing the outside sea-trip only that from New 
York to Charleston. 



CHARLESTON. 

A few days at Charleston will not be lost to 
the invalid ; -and this city, as a home for the 
winter, will suit a class of consumptives who 
must be in regular and easy communication 
with the Eastern States. 

The inducements for remaining at Charles- 
ton a short time for a trial of the air, before 
going to Florida, are many. The city always 
has. a warm, cheerful look ; like Savannah, its 
streets are lined' with ornamental trees; and a 
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profusion of shrubbery and climbing vines en- 
close the neatly painted piazzas, all combining 
to remind the stranger of spring and summer 
at home. 

The houses, many of them, are of elegant 
and solid proportions. The streets are well 
and widely laid out — though now need paving 
again (the stones were removed from the 
streets to fill up a wall for Fort Sumter dur- 
ing the war.) The business part of the city — 
on which are the warehouses and shops — pre- 
sent always a lively, busy scene. The stores 
are well supplied with French and English 
goods. Many of the wealthy residents who 
suffered so severely during the late war, 
and who still occupy the best dwellings, are 
to be seen daily out among the well-dressed 
crowd ; and easily recognised by their digni- 
fied manner and characteristic style. Some 
of the best houses are yet in a dilapidated 
condition, having a forlorn, deserted look, as if 
they were frowning down upon the spot from 
whence Gilmore and his swamp-angel sent 
so many unwelcome and startling messages. 
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Charleston has some excellent hotels, which 
are the attraction always, for the stranger in a 
strange place. The " Mills House" is a stately 
building, and pleasantly situated. The old 
popular resort, the " Charleston House," is 
much in the style of " Barnum's Hotel" of 
Baltimore ; and is a most comfortable, roomy, 
old-fashioned hotel ; the rooms are large and 
airy. In this city and neighborhood are 
" sights" enough to amuse the invalid for a 
few days while resting, before taking the 
steamer to Savannah. Fort Sumter, Magno- 
lia Cemetery, Castle Pinckney, the old Custom- 
house, where our revolutionary patriots were 
held by the British, are, with many public 
buildings and private residences, worth see- 
ing. The time can be agreeably employed in 
a variety of beautiful drives, in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the city. Charleston has some 
fine club-houses, restaurants, and what is of 
interest to a Brooklynite, excellent Mill Pond 
oysters. Theatres and places of amusement 
are not numerous, or very well supported. 
There is little sociability, except among the 
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middle-class of society. The old South Car 
olinians are very reserved, and proudly claim 
a superiority — former elegance and lavish 
luxury — which will not permit them to visit, 
only in their own circle. It would be difficult 
to find a better place, or more comfortable 
hotel to stop at and luxuriate a little, before 
going to Florida. 



SAVANNAH. 

When you are coming in from the sea, 
about the first object you observe is the light- 
house on Tybee Island, at the mouth of the 
Savannah river ; and when nearly abreast 
of the light-house the Savannah pilot will 
come aboard from the pilot-boat, and that is 
the only detention you experience from the 
time you leave the wharf at New York. 

The Savannah light - house is anxiously 
watched for, by the sea -sick, restless con- 
sumptive, and in clear weather can be seen 
for many miles at sea. After the " good-bye, 
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captain," you leave the steamer and are di- 
rected to a hotel-coach, and soon find your- 
self set down at the best hotel in the "'Forest 
City." 

Savannah was once considered the hand- 
somest city* in the Union, and really is now a 
beautiful place. The streets are wide and 
handsomely shaded by the charming Melia 
Azedarach (Pride of India) trees. There are 
the most lovely little parks, or plazas, taste- 
fully ornamented with shrubs and lofty shade 
trees ; altogether there are nearly thirty of 
these breathing-places, of about two or three 
acres, enclosed by a neat fence. 

All the best private residences, have thrifty 
shade trees fronting the house on the walk, 
and in the rear pretty flower gardens, filled 
with ornamental flowering shrubbery. The 
fashionable street- has, a very indifferent name. 
" Bull" street, is a name hardly anyone would, 
select. 

The ladies are very handsome, dignified, 
stylish, and refined. 

There is a great deal of architectural taste 
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displayed in the public and private houses. 
To strangers who only stop a day at the 
hotels, . Savannah appears dull ; but a large 
business is done here in cotton, rice and lum- 
ber. The exports have, during the last few 
years, amounted to fifty millions* annually ; 
and they claim thirty-five thousand as their 
population. 

Opposite the " Pulaski House," on a beau- 
tiful plaza, is the noble monument erected in 
memory of General Pulaski. 

The luxuriance of the growth and the fresh- 
ness of the out-door creeping vines and flow- 
ery shrubs, add much to the appearance of 
the city, and the wonderful cemetery of 
Bonaventure is a magnificent sight. 

The best families in Savannah enjoy their 
fine drives, out a short distance from the city, 
where they go for the afternoon. Thunder- 
bolt, White Bluff, Isle of Hope, and Vernon, 
are near enough to the city for an afternoon 
drive, an hour for snuffing the sea breeze, get 
lunch, and return to tea. 

Savannah, with its great noble old shade- 
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trees and shrubbery all over the city, has more 
the appearance of a great county-town than 
the busy commercial city that it is. 

The winters are very mild and pleasant. 
The air is easy to breathe, but the atmosphere 
is well charged with moisture, and the damp 
fogs from the rice-fields are disagreeable, if not 
positively dangerous. 

The drinking water of Savannah is poor, 
and even unsafe for persons who use it for the 
first time. The writer would not be doing 
his duty to consumptives, if he neglected to 
warn them against drinking freely of the drink- 
ing water of Savannah. And, in fact, all the 
drinking water, after leaving Charleston to go 
South, should be used with caution. 

It is very important that we have good 
pure water for consumptives. In Constanti- 
nople, the words from the Koran, " By water 
every one lives," is inscribed on all their ele- 
gant fountains. 

The consumptive has more to fear from a 
violent diarrhoea, brought about by drinking 
the unwholesome water everywhere South, 
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than he can imagine. The writer knows of 
what he is speaking, having seen and felt the 
prostrating effects of .drinking impure water 
in his own and other cases, of Northern peo- 
ple who go South. A week or ten days spent 
here at the Skriven House, or Pulaski, will 
give the consumptive an opportunity to rest, 
renew his strength, and take the last good 
meal, till he is again in Savannah on his way 
North from Florida. 



JACKSONVILLE. 

The town — or rather as the inhabitants love 
to call it — city of Jacksonville, stretches along 
the west side of the river St. John, and back 
into the country a considerable distance. This 
town, with a harbor so spacious that ocean 
vessels of a thousand tons can come up the 
river to the landing, and a population consist- 
ing now mostly of New England people, is 
destined to be the great business centre of 
Florida. The climate is balmy and soothing ; 
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with cool nights, such as to make it necessary 
to often have a good fire after sun-set, as a 
safe-guard against fevers. The buildings are 
extremely old-fashioned, and of irregular style, 
wanting paint badly ; and now either white- 
washed, or entirely neglected, presenting a 
faded, dreary appearance. The soil is very 
light ; and in order to make the streets pas- 
sable for pedestrians, each side of the main 
streets is paved with plank, which answers 
pretty well for a footpath. 

The chief attraction for Northern people to 
go to Jacksonville to locate permanently, is the 
peculiar climate, cheapness of land, and oppor- 
tunities for market gardening, which is largely 
entered into by Eastern States people all along 
the river. There is much activity and busi- 
ness energy exhibited by the people, and the 
profits of market gardening, with frequent op- 
portunities of shipping North from here, will 
make Jacksonville a very busy place. A num- 
ber of store-houses and neat cottages have re- 
cently been erected, and the grounds attached 
to the new houses are prettily laid out, with 
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walks and shrubs and the greatest variety of 
flowers, which can be cultivated, and bloom 
all winter. The character and appearance of 
Jacksonville is being changed and modernized. 
In fact, the whole town is being rebuilt and 
made a New England town. A large hotel, 
called the St. James, capable of accommodat- 
ing one hundred or more guests, has a good 
situation, a few moments' walk from the land- 
ing. The other hotels have been longer built, 
but are good enough of their kind. There are 
any number of private boarding-houses, which 
will receive parties to board for the winter, 
and one would think there was " room enough 
for all " who wished to remain at Jacksonville 
for a trial of the air, before going South on 
the river. Still, many individuals who arrive 
here in urgent need of nice comfortable quar- 
ters, are frequently compelled to put up with 
quite inferior apartments. 

The rush to Jacksonville is often so great, 
that if the whole population of the town 
should turn out, their houses would not fur- 
nish room for the army of consumptives who 
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have found their way here. There are a few 
cows to be found here, but unskimmed milk, 
fresh eggs, and good butter are very scarce, 
and command high prices. The charges for 
board, at all the winter resorts of invalids who 
go to Florida, is about what you would pay 
at any of our Northern summer resorts, but 
rooms can sometimes be had by parties of 
three or four, who furnish their own table, 
and, perhaps, board at a low price, can be 
had in some hotels and boarding-houses ; but, 
good board, a generous table, attendance, and 
such fare as the consumptive must positively 
have, will cost four and five dollars per day. 
The most decided indifference as to what 
quantity and quality of food is supplied for 
the consumptive, is remarked at all the stop- 
ping places in Florida. The expenses are 
large, and the trouble of keeping a good sup- 
ply of fresh meats in such a climate, makes all 
hotel people keep an eye to the profits, — their 
" season " being only for three months. There 
is daily communication with the North from 
Jacksonville, by rail and boat. Steamers from 
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this town are daily ascending and descending 
the river, while often, the consumptive will 
have more comfort and a better table on the 
steamers City Point and Lizzie Baker, or Dicta- 
tor, than can be had on the shore at boarding- 
houses ; but anywhere and everywhere, the fare 
is poor, and not suited to the wants of the 
worn out, famished consumptive. 



MANDARIN. 

This spot is marked by all invalids going 
up the river St. John, and particularly by all 
Southerners, from the fact that Mrs. Stowe is 
the owner of everything here worth having, 
including an orange grove of great promise. 
This place, with a rickety old pier extending 
out into the river, was uninviting and dreary 
enough, till Mrs. Stowe decided to have her 
winter cottage on this point of land. 

The most immense trees on the river are 
just to the left of Mrs. Stowe's garden, and are 
worth going all the distance up the river to 
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see. The Dictator and City Point, stop at this 
pier (if there is any one to get off), and there 
is a house and accommodations for those who 
wish to stop over night. Surely Mrs. Stowe 
can enjoy winter here, escape the " fashion- 
able season," and not be " taken down " by a 
violent cold. 



MAGNOLIA. 

Dr. Benedict, of St. Augustine, was the first 
to take advantage of this " opening," and at 
one time had a flourishing establishment here, 
which has passed out of his hands, and the 
doctor resumed practice in St. Augustine. 
The old hotel is still open, and guests receive 
all the attention and comfort possible to have 
in this region. In addition to the main build- 
ing, called the " Magnolia House " — there are 
several small cottages — the rooms are com- 
fortable enough, and each furnished with an 
open fire-place for wood fires — which are often 
needed morning and evening for an hour 
or two. " Going South," Magnolia is forty 
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miles from Jacksonville, and one and a half 
miles south of Green Cove Springs, on the 
west side of the river. It will take you as 
long to reach Magnolia from New York as 
it does to get to Nassau, four days and a half, 
the shortest time, but really five days. You 
can reach Magnolia or Green Cove Springs 
at a cost of about thirty dollars ; but to go 
comfo tr.bly and have the very best accommo- 
dation, it will take fifty dollars. 

You can go the whole distance from New 
York in a steamer, landing you at Magnolia 
or Green Cove Springs, for thirty-five dollars ; 
board at the hotel, from three to five dollars 
each person. 

HIBERNIA. 

A good place, surely, for a hearty party of 
sportsmen to bivouac. Hibernia has the same 
features in common with all other places on 
the river. When a steamer touches the land- 
ing here, there is always some poor consump- 
tive creature leaving the boat to find his way 
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to the little hotel, not knowing or caring 
why, often. The languid indifference of these 
wretched people, ignorantly wandering about 
in search of health, reminds one of the gone- 
ness and lost personality of a man thoroughly 
sea-sick. The only change and pastime the un- 
fortunates have while at the wintering places 
South is, to get down to the landing, on the 
arrival of every boat, and, with their upturn- 
ed faces, watch each passenger, in the hope of 
seeing a familiar face from the cold North ; 
and the delight and satisfaction on seeing 
some consumptive acquaintance come off the 
gang-plank, is wonderful, even though theji- 
wish no one ill. Still, misery loves company. 



GREEN COVE SPRING. 

At a landing called Green Cove Spring, you 
find you are over forty miles south of Jack- 
sonville, on the St. John river. Here there 
are two hotels, and several private boarding- 
houses. The " Clarendon " has ab jut fifty or 
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sixty rooms, and is a newer house than the 
" Union," and the rooms of the Clarendon are 
the largest and most comfortable. 

You can go to this place, as you can to all 
other resorts on the river, either by rail, via 
Charleston and Savannah to Jacksonville, and 
by daily river steamer, or from New York by 
steamer to Jacksonville ; and then, connect- 
ing with a river steamer. 

The private boarding-houses are well kept 
by old residents, who have a select number of 
guests in their houses during the winter, and 
if the invalid must go to this place, he can 
possibly get accommodations at either of these 
private boarding-houses, but a multitude of 
consumptive and rheumatically-disposed peo- 
ple, go to Green Cove Spring, and many land 
without finding any decent accommodation 
whatever. The two hotels, in the " season," 
are generally crowded, when the boat reaches 
the pier ; and I hope my readers may never 
see the distressing sight of such poor exhausted 
invalids, as one will see dragging their weary 
limbs over this long pier, to the hotel, to have 
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only the pleasing intelligence that " if you 
will room with a nice party on the top floor 
now, I can do better by-and-by." And this is 
repeated day after day, all winter,, through the 
whole of Florida. 

At one hotel the writer was glad to find 
shelter, and delighted on being favored even 
with a comfortable bed on the floor of the 
parlor of the hotel, he making one of four 
compagnons de voyage, three being just arrived 
from the cold North, without scarce a spark 
of life left them. The parlor, smoking-room 
and every vacant spot in-doors, is used to 
" stow away " the sufferers, the parlor being 
the poorest place for the invalid to be booked 
for, as he must " stop up " till the room is left 
by the guests of the house. This will apply to 
all resorts now so crowded by northern inva- 
lids in search of health. 

Excepting during a few days in winter, the 
climate is delightful — but not stimulating or 
tonic in the least — quite warm in the day-time, 
and, for some, almost debilitating. The sul- 
phur spring is resorted toby persons suffering 
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from rheumatism and dyspepsia, who think 
they get benefited. 

An old darkey was asked by one of the in- 
valids who went up on the steamer, " if it 
was healthy about there," and the old negro 
laughed, and said : 

" 'Fore God, dis is powerful bad country to 
live in, boss ; de old woman got de rheumatise, 
and can't scrub de flo' ; and de ole man got 
de rheumatise, too." 

The spring consists of a basin about 25 x 
100 feet, inclosed by undergrowth completely, 
so that bathers who use the water have the 
privilege to bathe without the vexation of 
using a close bathing-room — rather a primi- 
tive style — but where all are so dreadfully 
sick, it is not considered necessary to be too 
nice about appearances. It is understood 
among those who frequent this pool of sul- 
phur water, that there are days reserved for 
females to enjoy the water exclusively. 

A lively, leaping cascade is formed from the 
waste water of the spring, and the water is 
always strongly impregnated with sulphur — 
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temperature, 75 degrees — which is gulped 
down by many enthusiasts. At this resort, 
beautiful enough by nature, you experience 
the same difficulty as elsewhere in Florida — 
the serious want of ice, good drinking water, 
milk, and strong, rich food. There is a want 
of appetite, and a relaxed, wilted feeling, with- 
out the bracing air of the North (cold as it is), 
to give tone to the system and life to the blood. 
Under the most favorable circumstances, per- 
haps, some consumptives could winter here 
and possibly improve. 

It should be positively understood between 
the party " going South for the Winter," and 
parties who engage to furnish apartments, and 
proper board for the consumptive invalid, that 
no mistake is made ; for it is generally impossi- 
ble to secure good accommodations on the 
arrival of the steamer at any of these land- 
ings in Florida, unless engaged before, and 
often not even then. Hotel men are quite in- 
different about the matter. 

Parties from the North who wish to locate 
in Florida, and cultivate the soil, can get all 
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the information about tillage and general 
agriculture, price of land, etc., by enquiring 
at the office of the Florida Improvement 
Company, Park Row, N. Y., Hon. Chas. W. 
Godard, President, or Geo. W. Benson, Esq., 
Secretary, Brooklyn, who are in communica- 
tion with parties who have desirable prop- 
erty to dispose of. 



PILATKA. 

This is one of the most agreeable places 
after leaving Jacksonville. This little village, 
with its half dozen stores, two churches, two 
hotels, a very good drug store, and about four 
or five hundred residents, is rather pleasing 
to the consumptives who arrive here on the 
steamers from Charleston or Savannah. 

The river boats, between this and Jackson- 
ville, all stop at this wharf, and all the Savan- 
nah and Charleston steamers also ; so that the 
invalid, tired of the monotony of this little 
miniature city, can. any day, get aboard either 
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of the steamers, and have a pleasant sail down 
to Jacksonville -and return the next day. 
There is constant communication between this 
and Savannah, via Jacksonville, besides a 
telegraph office here ; and the steamboats are 
generally tied up at the wharf for the night. 
The Savannah and Charleston steamers are 
comfortable, and the officers gentlemen. 

Pilatka is otie hundred miles up the St. John 
river. The houses are all built on what the 
natives call the " hill." The stores all have 
a good supply of Northern goods which they 
keep the country people back from the river 
supplied with ; and the hotels provide as good 
a table as anywhere on the river St. John. 
Mr. Austen keeps the " Putnam House." 

There seems to be every indication that 
this is the best spot on the river for a first- 
class hotel ; for it is possible to make this a 
good resort for consumptive invalids, provided 
a large roomy hotel, well kept, well stockedi 
and supplied with such comforts and luxuries 
as consumptives need and suffer without, 
could be offered them. The hotels here are 
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comfortable enough, but consumptives want 
extra attention and comforts. 

The writer was struck with the evident op- 
portunity afforded, and the wisdom and ad- 
vantage to persons suffering from Pulmonary- 
Phthisis, to organize a little party of invalid 
friends and leave home in company, with ser- 
vants, nurses, and a good supply of comforts 
and conveniences, to locate here for the win- 
ter, first sending forward temporary cottages, 
shipped here and put up, ready to receive 
them. If this could be managed, all the 
necessary provision could be made for a com- 
fortable winter, while luxuries, knick-knacks, 
meatsj ice, and delicacies, could be received 
by steamer regularly from the North. The 
air is pure and somewhat soothing to Pulmon- 
ary irritations ; and there is abundance of 
sun-shine — that great source of human joy, 
and friend of the consumptive. 
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There is a magnificent orange -grove di- 
rectly opposite Pilatka, but the oranges are 
not as fine as those on the trees at Old Enter- 
prise. 

The cultivation of the orange is the most 
remunerative employment that Northerners 
can engage in (except hotel business), although 
some excitable speculators came down here 
expresssly to make a fortune, and made a bad 
failure. 

A good orange tree, healthy and thrifty, 
will bear in five years ; and when in full bear- 
ing, is worth one hundred dollars. The fruit 
is generally sold on the tree to speculators, 
who are required to pay cash in advance. 
The trees yield twenty, forty, and fifty dollars' 
worth of oranges. In planting an orange 
grove, they first secure from the woods the 
wild orange tree ; then, after transplanting at 
the proper time, have it budded with the 
sweet orange, and wait patiently till they are 
five years old for fruit. Apples will not thrive 
here. Vegetables can be raised six weeks 
earlier here than our gardeners can raise them 
12 
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on Long Island. But the cultivators along 
the river are careless, not to say ignorant. 

There is, some distance up and down the 
river from here, and in the back country, a 
great variety of objects of interest, old ruins, 
marks of great Indian settlements, and evi- 
dence of this whole region having been at one 
time settled, and very different from the great 
wilderness that it now is. 



ST. AUGUSTINE. 

St. Augustine was the very first place settled 
by white men in America. Juan Ponce de 
Leon was not the discoverer of Florida, for 
the old friend of Columbus, Sebastian Cabot, 
and his son John, was before him in 1497. 
Columbus himself did not see the main land 
till 1498.. 

Juan Ponce de Leon was an officer in the 
service of Spain. He was an old man when 
he left Porto Rico on a voyage of discovery, 
and in search of the " Fountain of Youth." 
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Ponce de Leon was an excitable old Spaniard, 
and very obstinate. 

The Spaniards made the first land at what 
is now known as the little city of St. Augus- 
tine. It was Easter Sunday (called by the 
Spaniards Pascua Florida), when they landed ; 
and from this, and the marvellous profusion 
of wild flowers, they called the land " Florida." 

Ponce de Leon was almost made crazy by 
his success ; and he expected, on his return 
home, to be received by the- Spaniards as the 
greatest man of the age. But, after all his 
hopes of returning to Spain covered with 
glory, and carrying shiploads of gold, he was 
taken back to Spain with an Indian arrow- 
head in his body. 

Pamphilo de Narvaez landed here in 1526, 
and Ferdinand de Soto in 1539. But it was 
not till 1565 that a permanent colony was es- 
tablished by Don Pedro Menendez. 

The invalid consumptive who is now stroll- 
ing about this El Dorado of America, cannot 
realize the terrible scenes of slaughter and 
murderous cruelty the inhabitants of this 
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ancient little shell city suffered for years after 
Menendez planted his colony here. 

At one time several hundred Frenchmen 
(Huguenots), were murdered by the Span- 
iards after they had surrendered themselves 
prisoners, and many of the poor fellows were 
hung up, having cards on their backs with the 
inscription, " Not because they were French- 
men, but because they were heretics !" 

This the bold Dominique de Gougues did 
not like, so he gathered a little army and cap- 
tured the place ; and in return for the murder 
of his countrymen, hung up the Spaniards, 
with the inscription this time on their backs, 
" Not because they were Spaniards, but be- 
cause they were robbers and murderers." 

In 1586 this unfortunate little ocean city 
had to suffer from another murderous attack, 
and was burned out by Sir Francis Drake, 
the Englishman. 

The English pirate, Davis, once plundered 
.and nearly destroyed the place again. And the 
Indians, too, had the satisfaction of wading 
through the blood of their murdered victims 
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in and around the city. In 1763 Florida was 
ceded to Great Britain, but was restored to 
Spain by the Peace of Paris in 1783, and was 
afterwards transferred to the United States 
by the Spaniards in 1820, when most of the 
Spanish people quitted St. Augustine, leaving 
only the poorer inhabitants. 

The last, perhaps, of the troubles intended 
for this little walled city, came off in 1861, 
when the Confederates seized the place, and 
which the Unionist Army regained-, making 
the old residents very mad ; and one woman 
of the lower class, to show her displeasure, 
poured out a dish of filthy slops on the head 
of an officer as he was passing under her win- 
dow, and the house was confiscated for the 
use of the government till after the war, when 
it was again restored to the owner. 

On one side of this delightful old place — the 
north side — there was a coquina wall for pro- 
tection. The only portion remaining is 'the 
gateway ; there is still to be seen the deep 
ditch, which was also intended as a pro- 
tection. 
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There always has been any quantity of the 
material of which this wall, and the houses, 
are constructed ; which is taken from the 
" Island," and can be easily cut into any shape 
before exposed to the air, which hardens it. 
The material is a mixture of shells — very mi- 
nute shells and sands — and is called by the old 
Minorcans, " coquina.'' 

A Spanish captain brought to the settle- 
ment of St. Augustine, as early as 1690, a lot 
of Spanish negroes, to work his plantation ; 
hence the early inauguration of slavery. The 
population was, at one time in the history of 
St. Augustine, 5,000 souls ; it has never been 
so large since, and probably never will be 
again. 

St. Augustine has more to recommend it as 
a winter residence for persons suffering from 
diseases of the chest than any other spot in Flor- 
ida. The climate is extremely mild and lovely, 
with strong tonic sea-air. Many wealthy 
people, who do not care to risk the extreme 
variations of temperature of our Northern 
States, have fled from a cold homa in the 
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North, where the "bleak winds of March 
made them tremble and shiver," purchased 
land and erected comfortable cottages here, 
for living during the winter, free from snow 
and eternal ice. For those consumptives who 
are recommended sea-air with mild climate, 
St. Augustine, in full view of the glorious 
ocean, lashing and rolling heavily on the most 
beautiful shores, is unsurpassed as a winter 
home. The distressed consumptive, when 
here, is not so likely to suffer from the extreme 
languor and complete exhaustion, so common 
to persons with Phthisis, and the sea-breeze is 
most refreshing and invigorating to these fe- 
verish invalids. 

On rising of a morning, after a good night's 
rest, to find the warm morning sun shining 
brightly through your window, is more cheer- 
ing and reviving than the feeling of disap- 
pointment on looking from your padded sick- 
room out upon the snow-covered streets in 
the North, 

This old town is the most favored spot to 
winter in, in this whole flat, miserable, marshy 
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country. The town is less than ten feet above 
the sea, and the Government constructed an 
extensive wall to protect (lie place from its 
encroachments. (Imperfections in this wall 
will some time wake the inhabitants rather 
early of a morning). This great wall was from 
1837 to 1848 in building. The strangers and 
invalids who spend the winter here, find this 
wall a grand promenade on a moonlight night. 

The houses are but two stories high, with 
an out-reaching piazza and balconies fronting 
each, opening on the secpnd floor ; from the 
balcony on one side of the street, across to 
one of the houses opposite, two persons could 
nearly touch hands. The plan of this old city 
reminds one of the oldest part of the city of 
Quebec. 

The old castle of St. Mark's is a massive 
structure, and a great curiosity, about which 
many horrible stories are in circulation. The 
monument in the Plaza de la Constitution is 
quite an imposing affair; and if this old piece 
of shell-work could speak, what a tale of mur- 
ders and terrible sufferings we would hear. 
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Directly opposite the Plaza on one side is the 
old Cathedral ; on the other side, the old Post- 
office and Governor's House. 

The United States' band from the barracks 
affords the only entertainment. Every morn- 
ing the officer of the day has the men change 
guard ; and while this is in order, the band 
of the " Post" on the Plaza is condescending 
enough to play one or two pieces. 

The streets here are only about nine feet 
wide, without side-walk, which is the most 
amazing sight you can see anywhere in this 
country. 

Very few of the old Spanish stock are now 
living here ; but you can detect in the bright 
eye, elastic step, and raven locks of some of 
the many pretty women, the evidence of the 
Spanish blood. There are two or three fair 
hotels ; but a first-class hotel is sadly needed. 
A number of private boarding-houses are 
open, kept by estimable, educated ladies, who 
do all in their power to make their guests 
comfortable ; but, unfortunately for new ar- 
rivals, are always full ; in fact, their apart- 
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ments are often engaged from year to year in 
advance. 

Northern invalids going to. St. Augustine, 
will find almost every available house crowded 
to the utmost, with wasted, desponding con- 
sumptives. The stranger who arrives here 
to remain the winter, without giving previous 
notice, and securing apartments, must expect to 
fare little better than at other Florida winter 
resorts. As to hotel management, it is just 
the same here at St. Augustine as you find it 
wherever the season is a short one, and hotel 
men must make their profits in a few short 
months during the year. Too often, the hotels 
ever where are conducted by parties entirely 
ignorant of the wants and necessities of their 
guests, who may be ill with consumption ; and 
hotel men are not expected to have any 
" bowels of compassion." 

There are three hotels. The " St. Augus- 
tine " hotel, " Magnolia House " and " Flori- 
da House," which are open ; and the private 
boarding-houses are as well provided with 
comforts as can be expected. These are : Mrs. 
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Fatio's, Mrs. Gardner's, Mrs. Abbott's and 
Mrs. Hernandez' ; all are pleasantly situated, 
and ready to receive guests when they have 
room. 

Board is from ten to twenty dollars a week. 

The " St. Augustine" is the newest hotel, be? 
ing but a few steps from the old wharf when 
you are put down by the Henry Burden, from 
Jacksonville. The rooms at this house are a 
good size, and pleasant. The table here, or 
elsewhere, is not what it should be, and might 
easily be. Some persons are now satisfied, 
perhaps well pleased with Florida hotels, 
but they are either sadly uninformed of the 
wants, comforts and diet required by the con- 
sumptive, or are so hearty, and have so much 
vigor, that they cannot understand why the 
sick and prostrate sufferer should have extra 
care and attention. 

If parties who go to St. Augustine in search 
of health, can take a cottage and supply their 
own table, or obtain board in one of the excel- 
lent private boarding-houses, they can be as- 
sured of a most lovely winter climate, with 
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fruit and vegetables nearly all the winter. 
Oranges are very plenty, and exceedingly lus- 
cious. All about the neighborhood, and in 
the city are fine gardens, ornamented by mon- 
strous orange and lemon-trees. One cannot 
conceive of the life and freshness of the pure, 
golden fruit, plucked as they hang in clusters, 
direct from the enormous trees. A health)'- 
orange-tree will yield from five to ten thou- 
sand marketable oranges yearly ; such trees 
are not unlike our mature, thrifty apple-trees, 
but much more compact, and inexpressibly 
lovely to look at, " oranges, sweet oranges," 
as they are floating in the bright sunlight of 
the sunny South. 

" Oh, give me a home 'mid the cotton and cane, 
Where the orange-flowers bloom again and again." 

Previous to the year 1835, when St. Augus- 
tine was visited with the most severe frost ever 
known, the income from oranges was very 
great. The writer met with a number of specu- 
lators from the Eastern States who had invested 
all their means in a wild scheme of growing or- 
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anges for the Northern market, and, of course, 
made a bad failure ; as have many cotton 
speculators who had entered plantations. Or- 
ange-trees are slow growers. It might be a 
good investment for a father to set an orange 
grove for his son, who, in twenty years, would 
realise a fortune from his oranges. 

The grounds about the hotel are covered 
with orange-peel, strewed about by the con- 
sumptives, who eat a half dozen or so every da}'. 

Robespierre was a great lover of oranges, 
and ate great quantities summer and winter; 
the only time he was known to smile was when 
he had a luscious orange to eat. 

Such monstrous lemons are seen nowhere 
else, as are grown in gardens here. For those 
consumptive patients who can be located com- 
fortably here for the winter, we can safely say 
that there is no place in the United States 
equal to St. Augustine for a winter home for 
the invalid, who, after a trial, finds the dis- 
agreeable shortness of breath not increasing. 

Here you have both the land and the sea- 
breeze — which is the wind blowing from the 
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sea towards the land during the day, and dur- 
ing the night from the land to the sea. At 
sunrise you have the sea-breeze, which con- 
tinues till late in the evening, when the land 
breeze commences, and lasts through the 
night. Further inland the sea and land breezes 
are more perceptible than so near the coast. 

Of all the currents moving in the atmos- 
phere, and of the principal directions which 
they take, north, south, east, west and south- 
east, the easterly and north-easterly wind is 
the most to be dreaded by the consumptive, 
so keep in your apartments during the preva- 
lence of raw easterly winds. 

The influence of such air, and such a mild 
climate, on a person suffering from weak lungs, 
is marked, and the improvement often rapid 
and lasting ; provided, the sick person can 
secure such diet and surroundings as are 
indispensable in the treatment of Phthisis. 
The opportunity and inducements for exer- 
cise in the open air, with a clear, blue sky 
overhead, and numberless shady nooks and 
groves t' 1 hide in. while snuffing the pure 
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sea-breezes, ever changing, and coming to you 
filled with the saline emanations from the 
ocean, is truly grateful and profitable. 

The average temperature, as indicated by 
the thermometer, you will find to be about as 
follows : 

For January. — In the morning after sunrise, 
54° ; at 2 P.M., 65° ; at 9 at night, 56°. 

For February.— Kt 6 A.M., 54° ; at 2 P.M., 68° ; 
at 9 P.M., 59 . 

For March. — At 7 A.M., 62° ; at 2 P.M., 73 ; 
at 9 P.M., 65°. 

This you will find a fair average, as the 
thermometer was exposed in a cool place, and 
not in the heated air. 

The riding, driving, and fishing in the midst 
of winter, with a beautiful sail of an afternoon 
over Matanzas Sound, and out of the inlet to 
the ocean, is something that, I believe, cannot 
elsewhere be indulged in with so much satis- 
faction and benefit to the consumptive. There 
are to be seen, any day in winter, 011 St. Au- 
gustine Bay, enough of pleasure boats to hire 
for fishing and sailing, or alligator shooting, 
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down the coast, inland, making sufficient 
amusement, if only sought after. 

In these statements, I only give my own ex- 
perience, which is entirely impartial and hon- 
est, having no interest but the interest of those 
consumptives who have no time to doubt or delay, 
and who are zealously seeking daily for a 
true statement of the advantages (if any) of 
" going South for the Winter." 

I wish now, to give to all such, timely warn- 
ing, that they must expect to endure priva- 
tions and vexations which cannot be antici- 
pated. You must not expect to find perpet- 
ual sunshine, or equable temperature always, 
anywhere in the South. The dampness of 
evening will often warn the consumptive to 
seek the warmth and cheer of a good fire, 
even in Florida ; and on the damp, disagree- 
able days — as such occur during winter — ex- 
tra caution about exposure and dress might 
be exercised. 

In reaching St. Augustine there is one seri- 
ous difficulty, and the uncertainty of getting 
away again, is worth mentioning. 
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PICOLATA. 

After touching a steamboat landing on the 
St. John River, named Picolata (which will 
always be remembered) the poor ghostly, col- 
orless consumptive is left by the steamer, 
ready to fall from exhaustion, and fainting for 
breath, upon the steamboat dock, where he 
must remain, or in the miserable shed of a 
" station building," till he can find convey- 
ance to St. Augustine. From this " Picola- 
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ta," a very tiresome ride of eighteen miles, in 
horribly crowded stages, is not encouraging 
to our invalid friends. In going to and re- 
turning from St. Augustine, you find the 
stages over-crowded and very uncomfortable, 
and the ride of eighteen miles, the horses 
crawling along through the sand a foot deep, 
is enough to kill any invalid outright. 

The strongest passenger will, by fighting, 
always find stage seats and over-reach the 
weaker, who require assistance to climb into 
the cramped old stages — and the consequence 
is, the disappointed and discouraged health- 
seeker is obliged to stop all night, perhaps, at 
this apology for a stage depot, as the only 
shelter, and possibly the chance of a bed on 
the floor, which you may consider yourself 
fortunate to obtain. 

Once away from home and friends, the con- 
sumptive invalid must submit to all sorts of 
extortion, imposition, and impudence, prac- 
ticed upon him from the moment he leaves 
his home. 

The manner in which exhausted consump- 
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tives, far advanced in Phthisis, and almost 
helpless, allow themselves to be packed in 
stages, steamboats, and various public convey- 
ances and hotels, all over the world, is per- 
fectly marvelous. 

If it were possible to know when you will 
arrive at " Picolata," by all means get word 
to St. Augustine, for a special conveyance to 
meet you on the arrival of the boat — which is 
far better, and, in fact, the only sensible plan, 
if you would reach St. Augustine alive, for 
the five hours' ride in that heavy sand is more 
than any consumptive invalid can survive. 

It is to be hoped that the irrepressible Yan- 
kee will soon open steam communication with 
St. Augustine, by changing the entrance to 
the harbor, when soundings now show that 
there is not sufficient water for large ocean 
steamers to go over the bar. 

The railroad from a point on the river above 
Jacksonville across to St. Augustine is yet an 
experiment, we know not how soon to be aban- 
doned. If the railroad route could be made a 
permanent institution, it would be a blessing 
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to invalids going to St. Augustine, and would 
pay be}*ond anything the stockholders could 
imagine. 

The other stage route (carrying the mail), 
leaving the " station" on the other side of the 
river opposite Jacksonville, is a route some 
invalids take. The steamer from Jacksonville, 
going round by the coast, taking about all day 
for the trip, is tiresome and unpleasant. The 
Henry Burden, being once a tow boat, is not 
particularly well calculated for carrying pas- 
sengers, so that this route is not much to 
speak of — the fare is four dollars each way. 
The sea is sometimes quiet, and people do not 
always get sea-sick. If we could have first- 
class hotels, kept by real live men, who would 
take a little extra care of invalids and show 
some interest in their consumptive guests, this 
ancient city of St. Augustine would soon be- 
come as fashionable as Newport; but we must 
have direct steam communication from New 
York by a line of ocean steamers. 
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ENTERPRISE. 

On a lake far up the St. John river, at the 
head of navigation, south-east from St. Augus- 
tine, and almost hid from view by the gigantic 
water oak, magnolias,, cypress, maple, pal- 
metto and palm, all embraced by the char- 
acteristic moss covering, and hanging in dis- 
mal masses of gray drapery from every limb, 
is a landing called Enterprise. This is as far 
south in Florida as invalids from the North 
ever think of going for the winter. Here, in 
the midst of the great alligator nursery of 
the St. John, surrounded by mocking birds 
and stately white cranes, often startled by the 
scream of the bird of Washington, our imperial 
eagle, the consumptive can bask in the heat of 
the sun (so intense as to hatch alligator eggs), 
shining upon sand as white as snow, blinding 
one, and making exercise almost impossible. 

When the tired-out and disgusted invalid, 
looking like death, comes off from the gang- 
plank at the landing, the horrified darkies are 
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frightened out of their wits, seeing so many 
ghostly Northern people coming down there. 
One old darky said to his great fat wife, 
" Honey, de ole man skeered most to deff; 
'pears like all dose gemmen and ladies in de 
North gwine to have dere life powerful short." 

Enterprise has two or three houses and a 
hotel, owned by the captain and owner of the 
steamboat " Darlington," which brings you 
here from Jacksonville. Captain Brock rents 
his hotel to a down-easter and runs his steam- 
boat himself. The hotel building is quite a 
roomy house, capable of " crowding in" say 
fifty or sixty guests. The proprietor keeps as 
good a house as can be expected so far from 
" everywhere." The house is two stories high 
and one hundred feet long. 

This single hotel is the only provision made 
to receive the worn-out, half-starved, disap- 
pointed invalid ; for this whole region is des- 
titute of interest and comfort for the sick man, 
and entirely too far from home and friends to 
suit many who desire to winter in Florida; 
everything used has to be boated here from 
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the North. The country does not produce 
anything ; ice is much wished for by the sick, 
but must be used sparingly, from the difficulty 
of obtaining it, while none but a crazy con- 
sumptive would think of asking for good ice 
water to drink. 

If not so touching, it would be amusing to 
see the surprise of the invalids, who crowd 
together, looking vacantly about for the " vil- 
lage " of Enterprise. The place is so much 
talked of by healthy parties (sportsmen) on 
the river, that the consumptive is deceived as 
to its character, and, in consequence, may go 
up to Enterprise, where they find the hotel 
full of Northerners, sent down here to die and 
be buried in the shifting sand. It is impossi- 
ble to imagine the melancholy air, haggard, 
suffering, wasted form, sparkling eye, and 
sunken cheek of the poor creatures on the 
river, and at all the landings, bathed in per- 
spiration from weakness and the heat of the 
burning sun, parched and choked for ice and 
cooling drinks, wandering about, thoroughly 
disgusted with the transparent humbug of 
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trying to gain health and strength in this bar- 
ren waste, and almost ready to drop into the 
hideous jaws of a big alligator, and put an end 
to their misery. 

For those able to engage in the sport, there 
is any quantity of fish, of great variety, and 
enormous in size, in the lakes. 

In this latitude bananas, figs, cocoanuts, 
coffee, olives, lemons, and ginger may be cul- 
tivated ; and while the climate here and at 
Indian River and Key West, is more mild 
than at any other locality within the limits of 
the United States, I would not care to have 
patients select this region for the winter ; but 
for sportsmen, who are " looking up" a place 
to enjoy the winter, there is no place where 
you can kill a breakfast of deer at easier rifle- 
shot without leaving your camp. The aston- 
ished deer will walk directly over your camp- 
ing place. Bear, panther, wild-cat, and a va- 
riety of large game, can always be found in 
the interior of the dense forest. The weather 
is so mild, that the only shelter required, if 
you wish to lodge out-of-doors, is a simple 
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rubber blanket, or you can suspend yourself 
with comfort on a hammock. 

As the mosquitoes never get their wings 
touched with frost, they are very healthy, and 
troublesome late in the season. For alligator 
shooting, this cove of Enterprise is always 
alive with enormous alligators, which are only 
driven away from the landing by the steam- 
boat. The further you go up the lake from 
here, the more plentiful and bold you find the 
alligators, and all large game. It is splendid 
sport to take a boat and paddle up the. lake, 
fighting your way among the twenty-feet long 
alligators ; and if your pluck will allow you 
to go ashore in the marsh, you can walk over 
acres of alligators — while shooting, with the 
greatest ease and pleasure, as many splendid 
turkeys as would supply our Eastern market 
for Thanksgiving Day. 

Parties who wish for pure, unadulterated 

sport, hunting in the middle of winter, will 

find all the sport, and a table to suit their 

wants, at Captain Brock's hotel at Enterprise ; 

.but for the sick and weary consumptive, 
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places not so far from direct and easy com- 
munication with the North should be tried 
first. Very few consumptive persons have 
the strength required to undertake long jour- 
neys. 

At a short distance from Brock's hotel, and 
what is called Old Enterprise, Dr. Stark has 
an orange grove bearing the finest fruit on the 
river. This spot is where a hotel should be, 
instead of where the present houses are now. 
There is also a most interesting, and might be 
a valuable, spring on the Doctor's property. 

The trip to Enterprise is attended with dif- 
ficulties, and requires more exertion and effort 
than most invalids can endure, who will find 
only apologies for the rich butter, delicious 
bread, fat beef, mutton, milk, and sweet cream, 
of special value to the sick man. 

The spring is about eighty feet across ; and 
no one has discovered the depth — some say 
one hundred and fifty feet, and others that 
there is no bottom. In color the water is a 
most beautiful green, and not a movement is 
ever seen in the water as of anything living. 
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It is as much as a man's life is worth to 
reach this spring from the hotel. Most of the 
way, unless you take the shore of the lake, is 
through a mass of thick undergrowth, and 
over swampy places out and in, little pools of 
water full of snakes, no doubt — at least I 
thought so, after the scare I got, treading on 
a horrid mocassin (dead) snake, and falling 
into a thick bush which I imagined was full 
of them. 




LOADING OEANGBS. 
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LAKE HARNEY. 

Lake Harney can be visited by parties who 
choose to hire a little steamer, the " Hattie," 
kept for the purpose at this landing. The 
lake can be " done" in one day, and nowhere 
can pleasure-seekers find so much really-ex- 
citing sport, while gazing in wonder and de- 
light upon a tropical wilderness. 

Hunting parties could leave New York in 
winter by the quickest and most direct route, 
reaching Brock's hotel at Enterprise at the 
end of a week — allowing two weeks for shoot- 
ing and another for returning — reaching home 
after only a month's absence, entirely surfeited 
with magnificent sport. 

As I am only interested in the question of 
climatic influences in the treatment of Pulmon- 
ary Consumption, and all my time is devoted 
to the study and treatment of this disease, 
I shall leave others to describe the interesting 
and amazingly wild appearance of the St. 
John river, and its border of Magnolia and 
Palm trees. 




LAKE HARNEY, FLA. 
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Even in the sunniest weather, the sail on 
the St. John, although its shores are wondrous 
wild and grand, is so fearfully gloomy and de- 
pressing as to give one the " blues ;" and as 
the darkness of evening closes in upon us, the 
old dead limbs, and blackened broken stumps 
of trees, seem to take on ghastly forms — the 
solitude grows more dense, while the breath- 
less quiet (only broken by the rattling cough 
of our consumptive passengers), as we move 
noiselessly on between the great walls of 
water oak, and palm, proves anything but 
stimulating. 

The dread of accident to the steamer, or 
fire, and the fear of having to take to the 
water and be torn to pieces by a famished 
alligator, is the most disagreeable feature of a 
trip on this singular river. 
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ALLIGATORS. 

It is impossible to describe the exact size 
of these self-satisfied animals, as they lay bask- 
ing in the sun, and now and then slide from 
the bank into the river, to float awhile among 
the water lilies. They are from seven to 
twenty feet in length, and no description can 
convey a just idea of their unsightliness. 

The savage creatures have heads like a bat- 
tering engine, and the most frightful jaws, 
which are capable of great extension. The 
jaws are nicely fitted one into the other, and 
are packed with strong teeth, the upper one 
having more teeth than the under. 

An alligator of about eighteen feet in length 
would be likely to have a mouth twenty or 
twenty-five inches in extent. They have four 
curious little short legs, with claws or fins at- 
tached, something like a duck, but more like 
a man's hand and fingers. If one of these for- 
midable creatures, in his course down the 
river, should meet you in a small boat or 
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canoe — if so disposed — he could overturn 
you, and with one stroke of his tail, crush 
your boat into powder. 

To satisfy their appetite, they seize what- 
ever animal or fish may come within reach of 
their " always open" jaws ; and they delight 
to lie concealed in the mud of the river banks, 
watching for the approach of some unfortu- 
nate animal, while they are so much the color 
of the mud they bury themselves in, that it is 
almost impossible to discover them, even 
when we are on the watch. 

Florida alligators are the terror of young 
negroes and dogs. The arms and legs of a 
young and tender negro child are much rel- 
ished ; and when once a little negro is within 
their horrible jaws, he is instantly converted 
into a sanguinary mass of quivering flesh. 
We know that alligators catch little darkeys 
often, for we find buttons, toys, and all man- 
ner of things which cannot be digested in the 
stomach of the animal. 

These disgusting creatures have such great 
strength, that, with one blow from their iron- 
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clad tail, they can knock senseless any large 
animal, when they attack it with fury, and 
drag the prostrate victim under water. They 
propagate in great numbers, and always se- 
lect an out-of-the-way place in the sand for 
depositing their eggs ; but you can take a 
boat and easily find them, although the female 
alligators take great care to cover the eggs 
well before leaving them to be hatched out by 
the sun. The negroes say the eggs are hatch- 
ed in a month from the time of depositing 
them in the sand or mud ; and the alligator 
does not return to her nest till the eggs are 
all hatched. From thirty to fifty yOung alli- 
gators come out from one nest. Alligators 
are such prolific breeders, that if they did not 
eat so many of their young, as soon as they 
break the shell, the whole neighborhood of 
the St. John river would be overrun with 
them. (Only recently an enormous alligator 
found his way into the street at St. Augus- 
tine, and it was difficulty he was despatched). 
It is a sickening sight to see these worth 
less animals by the hundreds crawling up o 
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the back of the female alligators, as soon as 
liberated from their shell. The well- aimed 
rifle has thinned out and scattered many 
of the boldest of them ; still, they are very 
difficult to kill, but if the rifle is instantly lev- 
elled the moment you have sighted one of the 
eyes of the nearest alligator, you will not 
have to repeat your shot before you will see 
the bright, golden yellow belly turned up to 
the sun, showing the effect of a choice shot 
from the rifle of a crack marksman. 

If the rifle ball should not strike fairly in 
the region of the eye, the alligator will soon 
show your stray shot by a tremendous floun- 
dering and lashing the Water with his tail, 
frightening his fellows, who all seek their hid- 
ing places, or sink out of sight. 

It seems likely that some of the alligators — 
like ourselves, or our friends — are more care- 
ful and nice about making a nest than others 
of their kind. 

A good nest is made by the alligator scrap- 
ing up the mud and forming a little mound — 
enclosed by a trench — and which they man- 
14 
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age to have just about high enough at the top 
to be entirely out of the water. 

It is hard to tell how they gather up the 
mud ; and if we did not find the eggs and 
young alligators just breaking out from the 
nest, we could hardly believe such clumsy- 
looking creatures could build such nests. It 
is well known that most animals have some 
provision made for them by which they can 
entrap their prey — like the spider and the fly, 
and the snake that charms the innocent little 
bird — so alligators are provided with little 
bags of musk which they carry under the 
legs, and the great quantities of fish they con- 
sume are attracted within their reach by the 
musky smell. 

To give a description of alligator-hunting 
would be of no interest to the consumptive, 
who cannot join in the hunt. 

The sport is stimulating and invigorating, 
and it is almost a pity to lose the fine fun of 
hunting and studying the domestic habits of 
these animated creatures ; but the invalid con- 
sumptive must leave this exciting amusement 
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to those who are stronger, and able to " move 
off" quickly when a savage alligator suddenly 
shoots out from his hiding-place, where he 
has been lying in wait for you. 



AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

We know it to be impossible to find any 
climate fully equal to the necessities of pa- 
tients with pulmonary disease ; but, having 
taken a hasty view of all the points in Florida 
of interest to the consumptive, we cannot do 
better than to go back and spend a few mo- 
ments in considering the propriety of a winter 
in South Carolina. 

About one hundred miles by rail from 
Charleston, you will find a pleasant village, 
and a section of country covered with lofty 
old pines, and an atmosphere permeated with 
pitch-pine petfume. This region has many 
special advantages of climate to recommend 
it, as peculiarly suited to cases of pulmonary 
consumption. For miles around, a beautiful, 
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wild, healthy country of hill and dale meet 
the eye. This whole section of South Caro- 
lina is one vast forest of noble old pines. 

To reach Aiken from Charleston by rail, 
you will pass through horrible swampy, 
worthless land, the great breeding-place for 
reptiles and insects of every variety and size. 
From the time you leave Charleston, the coun- 
try rises gradually till you reach Aiken, six 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, and 
breathe altogether the most tonic and easily- 
breathed air of any locality in the South. 

The village of Aiken is decidedly the most 
central and easy of access in reach of the con- 
sumptive, having regular daily mail, opportu- 
nities for getting horses and carriages, good 
roads, good water, good society, with no vicious 
exhalations to poison the air, a clear sky and 
magnificent scenery, making this region very 
desirable as a winter residence. Aiken has 
four churches, a number of well-stocked coun- 
try stores, pleasant private boarding-houses, 
post-office, and fine railroad depot building. 

A number of physicians are here, perma- 
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nently, some being old residents, and reliable 
practitioners ; while other Eastern State phy- 
sicians have, since the late war, located here, 
for the purpose of receiving patients and treat- 
ing them in their own dwellings. The old 
residents are highly educated, obliging and 
kind to strangers, treating northern people 
with civility. In the interior, some of the in- 
habitants still consider a northern man their 
natural enemy, and have no confidence or 
communication with him ; but all want quiet, 
and an opportunity to begin life anew, and let 
bygones be bygones. 

The writer rode from ten to twenty miles 
daily, about the neighborhood of Aiken, dur- 
ing a month in winter, for observation and to 
test the climate, and does not remember ever 
to have received an unkind word ; but, on the 
contrary, even when miles away, over hills 
covered with almost impenetrable grand old 
pine woods, found every stranger, horseman 
or hunter, communicative and agreeable. 

The soil of this region of South Carolina is, 
much of it, unsuited to agricultural pursuits 
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but on the ridges is fertile, and well adapted 
to the culture of the grape — an inducement for 
consumptives to settle here. The best land 
here has been offered by the owners at a ridic- 
ulously low price. Several fine farms for 
vineyard culture, lately owned by parties 
here, have been caught up by northern specu- 
lators, who purchased these valuable proper- 
ties with fine buildings, often securing the 
whole at what it would cost to build the 
dwellings alone. Much of the best property 
has been purchased within a few months. 

Up to the present time nothing in hotel ac- 
commodation, really worthy of a s>pot where 
Nature has lavished her treasures so bounti- 
fully, has been done. All around, the coun- 
try is wild, broken and romantic. You look 
from your window on a chain of hills and 
ridges, with here and there deep ravines, 
water-courses and hollows, which make up 
the peculiar features of this healthful region, 
yet almost entirely deserted. 

There are two large hotels at this place, 
where guests can be made comfortable. The 
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sleeping-apartments are roomy, unusually so, 
each with a large fire-place for a pine-wood 
fire, furnishing a very cheering retreat on a 
rainy day. Every opportunity is here offered 
for enterprising parties to establish a "grand 
hotel," for Aiken must, undoubtedly and de- 
servedly, be a great resort, for scores of inva- 
lids from the North, for years to come. The 
private houses, always pleasant and home-like 
for an invalid, are full every winter, while the 
hotels and buildings occupied by northern 
physicians, who receive consumptives from 
the North, are well supported also. 

The climate here undoubtedly offers a great 
many inducements and advantages to the 
consumptive. Aiken is seldom visited by 
severe weather — cold storms of sleet and snow 
— so much dreaded by the invalid. The walks 
are always dry a few hours after a heavy rain, 
making exercise safe and profitable. The air 
is peculiarly dry and tonic ; and the enthusi- 
asm on breathing this stimulating atmosphere 
is quite enough to establish a reputation for 
the place. A constitution not naturally strong 
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is invigorated, and there is an elasticity and 
buoyancy of the air very remarkable. 

Exercise on horseback, so attractive and 
healthful, can be enjoyed without the usual 
extreme fatigue, and the air is just suited to 
the promotion and enjoyment of regular ex- 
ercise — passive and active — while the dry 
walks, covered with a flooring of pine leaves, 
scattered about in such profusion in the 
woody borders of the village, give an agree- 
able and pleasant variety and sensation while 
breathing the delightful odor of the pine. 

Those who can walk, find the exercise not 
at all wearisome, bringing out the warm glow 
of renewed health, and rousing the dormant 
energy of all the organs. Of course, prudence 
must be exercised in walking; consumptive 
invalids should indulge moderately, and not 
go into " training" for walkists. 

The thermometer does not often fall below 
32 during the winter. In December the 
thermometer has reached 85 as the highest 
and 70 the lowest. In January the highest 
temperature has been 75 and the lowest 40 . 
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During the subsequent winter the highest 
temperature in January was 58° and lowest 
48 . Although there is nothing in this region 
to poison the atmosphere, and apparently 
much to encourage the invalid, still consump- 
tive people die here as well as elsewhere; 
even the bracing dry air of this region will 
not revive those who reach Aiken very much 
reduced. There are some objections to this 
climate that the consumptive should know of. 
Fabulous stories are told of sick people who 
arrived at Aiken, reduced to the last extrem- 
ity, and whose subsequent appearance cre- 
ated such a surprise. The accuracy of all such 
reports, consumptives will be at liberty to 
doubt or believe. I would not have any hopeless 
invalid deceived by exaggerated stories, either by 
speculators, hotel men, or ignorant people. 
It is a very serious business, this going so far 
from home, and it very often takes all the 
means at hand to bear the expense ; while in 
some cases much benefit is received by win- 
tering in the South, other cases derive little 
or no benefit. 
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Neither would I have my readers guided 
by my statements alone, but only strive to fa- 
miliarize the sick man with the locality likely 
to be beneficial; after which the consumptive 
must decide, which he can do without such 
an experience as the writer had in search of a 
locality suitable for Phthisis patients to spend 
the winter. 

The climate of the region of country about 
Aiken, generally reliable, is sometimes sur- 
prisingly variable, and many who are serious- 
ly ill have occasionally to keep in-doors, with 
a huge pine-wood fire during morning and 
evening, while at noon-day they can come 
out and enjoy exercise, riding and driving. 
For those not seriously ill, a slight puff of 
wind from off the hills may not make them 
uncomfortable. At times the changes of tem- 
perature are sudden, sharp and piercing, 
sending "all hands" precipitately to their 
quarters. 

There is a scarcity of beef and milk ; the 
cattle of the country are roaming at will, 
with no protector or provider, till wanted for 
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slaughter, and never fed or housed, but forced 
to get a scanty subsistence from the brush, 
leaves, and a tuft of wild grass here and there 
in the forest and along the roads. Such prov- 
ender will not make good milk or beef. The 
only plan, if milk cannot be purchased pure, 
is to persuade some one to " put up" a cow, 
and feed the animal, selling you the milk un- 
skimmed ; or hire one of the creatures and 
furnish her with good fodder yourself. A 
good goat can be had that will give about as 
much milk as many of the cows, and goats 
are omnipresent. The cows here are the 
most miserable specimens in the world ; very 
small, and only equalled in starved appearance 
by the swine of the country. 

A party who suffers from lung disease, but, 
having plenty of means to provide a good 
diet and luxuries for his comfort, can live at 
Aiken all winter with great satisfaction, if 
he chooses to pay well for extras. The. vil- 
lage being only twelve miles from Augusta. 
Georgia, an invalid with means can easily 
purchase necessary articles of convenience 
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and diet, having all sent daily to him from 
Augusta. 

Parties of four or five, who wish to club to- 
gether and live apart from the hotel, can rent 
rooms or a house, furnishing their table for 
the winter months with daily supplies from 
Augusta. There is a medicinal spring here 
which is of no particular account to the con- 
sumptive, but which will be bottled up for 
New York before long, no doubt. 

In selecting a room at the hotel at Aiken, 
or other resort, choose one on the second 
floor, where the sun will shine directly into your 
room during the greater part of the day, and 
as large a room as possible, with an open fire- 
place, and a free circulation of air. After a 
winter judiciously spent at Aiken or St. Au- 
gustine, with unremitting attention to the in- 
structions of their physician, I can see no 
reason (provided nutritious, strong, rich, 
hearty food can be had) why consumptives 
should not return home presenting signs of 
permanent improvement. 

The Aiken Hotel and the Highland Park 
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Hotel are now open for guests. The High- 
land Park Hotel will comfortably provide for 
fifty guests, and is a very good hotel, kept by 
P. B. Chatfield, of Connecticut. The rooms 
are large and pleasant; the house heated by 
steam, and consumptives will have good care 
taken of them at this house. 




GOING TO THE DEPOT. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Southern California, the Italy of Amer- 
ica, has a delicious climate. A clear sky, 
pure tonic air, gentle breezes from the moun- 
tains, good water, luscious grapes, and every 
variety of rich juicy fruit, is some induce- 
ment for our consumptives to try the air back 
among the mountains of California. 

California having the finest soil and climate 
for grape culture, consumptives who go there 
cau live on the most delicious juicy grapes and 
fine pure wines. So abundant is the grape 
harvest, that the best grapes have been sold 
for a half cent per pound, or ten and twelve 
dollars per ton. 

Learn something of our country before you 
hurry your consumptive friend off, to tramp over 
the well-worn tracks of the old world. 





MINNESOTA IN WINTER.— (Thermometer 42 Degrees below Zero.) 
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MINNESOTA. 

The climate of Minnesota is dry, cold and 
stimulating ; and there is no doubt that the 
sharp, cold atmosphere about St. Paul, does 
help to improve digestion and assimilation. 
Cod-liver oil and fat meats can be taken often, 
and with less disgust than in a warm latitude. 

The continued cold bracing air of the re- 
gion about St. Paul, certainly does increase 
the desire for food, which is a great gain for 
consumptives. Provided the invalid is in a 
condition to warrant his being out in the cold 
air the greater part of each day, he would 
improve very much. If there is vitality and 
strength sufficient to bear the cold, and the 
disease has just begun its fearful work, con- 
sumptives — all things being favorable — would 
find themselves benefited after a winter at 
St. Paul. But 1 should be extremely cautious, 
and consider well the condition of the patient, 
before giving my consent to have him go to 
Minnesota for the winter. 
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To find a climate for consumptives, the 
world has been thoroughly ransacked ; but all 
must come to the conclusion, that the unmis- 
takable caugh of the consumptive is heard 
everywhere ; and there is no place absolutely 
exempt from the disease, unless, perhaps, it be 
Iceland, where the disease does not occur. 



HONOLULU. 

Honolulu has been spoken of for invalids 
afflicted with diseases of the throat and chest ; 
but this is the last place to go to, for the tem- 
perature is always variable, and high winds 
prevail. The thermometer ranges from about 
6o° to 8o°, as the average. 
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LISBON. 

Lisbon, Portugal, was, at one time, consid- 
ered the great curative place for consump- 
tives. But, since earthquakes have become so 
common, few consumptives care to go there. 

Sixty thousand lives were lost in Lisbon 
and its neighborhood, by an awful earthquake. 
The shock lasted only a' few seconds, hund- 
reds of the people left their houses, and ran 
down to a new wharf, built of solid masonry, 
hoping that there, with no walls to fall upon 
them, they would be safe ; but in a few mo- 
ments all were gone, swallowed up, and no 
sign of the wharf to be seen. 




15 
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NAPLES. 

Naples was, and is yet, quite a popular win- 
ter resort for consumptive invalids ; but there 
are malarious fevers ; and the public-houses 
are infested with vermin, and the streets a 
concentration of nastiness. 



NICE. 

Nice is a more agreeable and cleanly 
place, and no doubt hundreds of consump- 
tives will, always be found there in winter. 



SOUTH OF FRANCE, 

No one, I imagine, who has paid much 
attention to the treatment of Pulmonary 
Phthisis would advise a consumptive to leave 
the " Sunny South" of the United States for 
a winter residence on the shore of the Medi- 
terranean. Dr Henry Bennet (whose author- 
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ity on such cases is the best in Europe) says 
that the warmth and sunshine which the con- 
sumptive can enjoy during the winter months 
in the climate of the French Mediterranean, 
is equal almost to the warmth and brightness 
of the British summer. 

This is gratifying to those consumptives 
whose home is in London or Paris, and we 
will not doubt of the beneficial effects of such 
a genial climate for those who are within a 
reasonable distance of such latitude, and who 
can reach the Mediterranean region without 
the risk of being struck down with violent 
hemorrhage from over-exertion and exposure 
on the way. If we admit that Pulmonary 
Phthisis is a disease of debility and organic 
exhaustion, what folly it is for the consump- 
tive of America to exhaust his little remaining 
strength in knocking about his berth on a 
twelve days' sea-voyage, with prostrating sea- 
sickness and subsequent waste of strength, in 
the vain endeavor to reach Madeira or Men- 
tone. Even if after a wearisome sea voyage, 
the consumptive should arrive at Havre, it is 
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not at all probable that the diet and lodging 
would be suited to his case ; while the dan- 
gerous excitement, constant, tiresome, nervous 
gazing at the changing scenes, and the Euro- 
pean manner of living in apartments, often 
four and five floors up from the street, make 
it impossible for any one subject to hemor- 
rhage of the lungs to live with safety. 

The climate of Madeira is remarkably uni- 
form. The temperature being about 66°, as 
the average, and perhaps no other place in 
Europe has had so much said in its favor, as 
a winter home for consumptives, who can 
reach this lovely region without fatigue, it is 
most desirable, but none of us are likely to 
leave palace bed-rooms at home, and take to 
the narrow berth of a steamship state-room, 
there to remain, ten long weary days, suffering 
from sea-sickness and home-sickness, till we 
are carried " Across the Water." Anyone 
who has had much to do with the treatment 
of consumptives, knows that many who go 
hence to seek a mild winter climate in Europe, 
do not live to hear the welcome cry of " Land 
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ho!" but find a grave in the "great deep." 
On some of the ocean steamships, a rule is 
enforced which forbids bringing the dead 
body of any person who may die at sea, into 
a French port. A gentleman, a sick man, of 
Chicago, died within three days of Havre, 
on board one of the European steamers ; and 
it was only the decided and positive demand 
of the Americans, on board, that prevented 
the captain from throwing the body into the 
sea. 

This is a horrible thought — when the steam- 
er is leaving her anchorage, and the captain 
calls out, " All aboard !" 

During the winter of 1871-72, a severe 
snow-storm took place in the Island of Ma- 
deira — an incident especially noticeable for 
its extreme rarity — more than one hundred 
years having elapsed without a similar evi- 
dence of winter's approach. 
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SOUTH OF SPAIN. 

The wintering places of the South of Spain, 
which have proved beneficial for pulmonary 
invalids, are many, but of no interest to the 
consumptives of America, who should not 
exhaust the small allowance of vitality by the 
anxiety and effort to " keep up" long enough 
to reach Malaga or Cadiz. In the case of the 
consumptive who can have little hope of re- 
covery, for the reason that he will not take the 
needful care of himself, the only place for such 
an one is at home, where he can receive fresh 
instructions from his physicians daily, as new 
complications arise, and where he will not run 
the risk of a death-bed among strangers in 
a strange land. Our consumptive invalids 
should never think of leaving their native land 
to cross the ocean, either in the earlier or the ad- 
vanced stage of the disease, unless one can be as- 
sured of unusual advantages, such as can only 
be provided by an extravagant expenditure of 
money. 
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NASSAU — NEW PROVIDENCE. 

Over one hundred years ago Peter Bruce 
wrote of these Bahama Islands, and said : 
" The Bahama Islands enjoy the most temper- 
ate air in all America ; the heat of the sun 
being greatly allayed by refreshing breezes 
from the east, and the earth and air are cooled 
by constant dews which fall in the night, and 
by gentle showers which fall in the proper 
season, so that they are free from the sultry 
heats of other settlements. They are not af- 
fected with frost, snow, or northwest winds, 
which prove so fatal in other colonies." 

The Bahama Islands are twenty-nine in 
number, and form a colony of Great Britain ; 
so that when there you are as much out of 
your own country as if you .were three thour 
sand miles away. 

Nassau is the most extraordinary place for 
sunshine and clear sky, and that is such an 
active stimulant that this alone is a great deal 
in its favor. 
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Nassau is the seat of the Banama govern- 
ment. The Governor resides here, and a 
number of negro government troops are sta- 
tioned here. The hotel, called the Hotel 
Royal Victoria, was built by the British gov- 
ernment to induce strangers — American inva- 
lids — to come here, besides providing for the 
wants of the government employes. 

The hotel is well kept — now in the hands 
of American gentlemen, who " know how to 
keep a hotel." 

There are more black than "pale faces," 
but the society is good, and the streets well 
guarded by black police ; while every one is 
courteous ' and respectful to ladies. People 
walk in the middle of the streets, so the au- 
thorities keep the streets swept and clean. 
For sidewalks, they are as bad off as at St. 
Augustine. 

The climate of Nassau is very mild and ge- 
nial. A perfectly cloudless sky, clean dry 
streets, free from dust, makes exercise very 
pleasant and profitable. The roads and streets 
are hard as flint; but one serious objection is, 
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that the coral rock on which the "city" of 
Nassau is built, and the streets laid out, is of 
a chalky whiteness, and the reflection of the 
bright sun upon the surface of the street is 
something that weak eyes cannot bear. 

It is much to be regretted that, at all places 
which have a reputation for being health- 
restoring to consumptives, the drinking water 
is very impure, or at least unpalatable. Rain 
water, held in tanks not over-clean, being the 
only water to be had. 

The charge at the Royal Victoria is three 
dollars a day in gold ; but for extra conve- 
niences, attention and knick-knacks, you may 
call it four or five dollars. For less than four 
or five dollars a day, consumptives cannot 
live as they should at any of the winter resorts 
so much talked about. 

The Atlantic Mail Company's steamers stop 
at Nassau every second Thursday. The hotel 
opens 1st of November. To go to Nassau you 
must go by water, and to get there you are 
obliged to be four or five days on the ocean, 
out of sight of land. 
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While this book was in press, the steamship 
for Havana, which touches at Nassau, took 
fire, and was destroyed within twenty-five 
miles of Nassau. Eighty persons met a horrible 
death; and among the number was Colonel 
Cleveland, the proprietor, and some of the 
newly-engaged servants for the Royal Victo- 
ria Hotel, which they were going to prepare 
for the reception of consumptives, expected 
there for the winter. 

From Nassau you can take a trip to Ha- 
vana, call on the Governor-General, and re- 
turn on the next steamer to Nassau. 

The Royal Victoria Hotel was built at the 
instigation of Governor Bailey, who, in the 
mild climate, saw a fortune for the Colonial 
Government, if visitors from the Untied States 
could be provided with a comfortable hotel 
at Nassau. So his Excellency used his vigi- 
lance to have the " Hotel Enlargement Bill" 
passed by the Colonial Parliament; and this 
fine building, the Victoria Hotel, is the result. 
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HAVANA. 

Havana is a fashionable resort for invalids 
in winter, and always crowded by Americans 
seeking health and mild winter climate. 

The population of Havana is just half the 
population of Brooklyn, and they are not so 
well-off for hotels as we are. The average 
temperature is in winter from 78 to 8o°, and 
those invalids who can bear excitement and 
violent gusts of wind or " northers," and have 
well filled pockets, would like Havana. The 
streets are narrow, dirty, and crowded by ne- 
groes and beggars, but in the carnival season- 
the city is very lively,_and the wildest excite- 
ment prevails — every body seems crazy. Feb- 
ruary and March are the best months in Ha- 
vana, for then hotel people must provide a 
good table. For amusement, they have in 
in winter cock-fights, bull-fights, andr masked 
balls. 

Trinidad is a much better place for con- 
sumptives than Havana. It is more cleanly • 
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there is better accommodation for strangers, 
and you have mountain and sea breezes, with 
a delictus atmosphere. 

There are several private boarding-houses 
in Havana, which are kept by American ladies 
from New Orleans; and if invalids can get 
taken into one of these nice houses, they will 
fare better than at the hotels. 

It is certain that no one condition of climate is 
suited to all consumptives. The consumptive 
should get a diagnosis of his case, and ascer- 
tain the progress the disease has made, before 
a choice of climate is decided upon. Con- 
sumptives in the incipient stage of the disease 
should be sent where they can breathe a dif- 
ferent atmosphere from those consumptives 
who have reached the softening stages of the 
disease. A moist atmosphere is suited for 
some, and a dry atmosphere for others ; and 
while an elevated region inland is the best for 
some, it would not benefit others, who would 
be improved nearer the sea-coast; and I do 
not consider a climate which is only tempora- 
rily soothing, of special value for consump- 
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tives. If the distressing cough is again 
troublesome after leaving the region of coun- 
try where you have been to try the climate, 
then your general condition is no better, al- 
though the local irritation was checked and 
quieted for the time. 

Charles II. of England had a very good 
idea of a suitable climate for persons with 
weak lungs. In reply to some company who 
were extolling the climate of Italy and France, 
the king said he thought that was the best 
climate where he could be abroad in the air 
with pleasure, or at least without trouble and 
inconvenience, the most days of the year, and 
the most hours of the day ; but when the king 
said that the climate of England was the best 
in the world, he said what he could not prove ; 
yet England is remarkable for its exemption 
from very great extremes of heat and cold. 

One thing can be said for the climate of 
England. It gives their women a beautiful 
clear complexion, a softness of skin, round- 
ness of form and straight figure, which they 
may well be proud of. If the hands and feet 
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are a little large from exercise out-doors, it is 
better so than to have the crooked spines, 
narrow-chestedness, and tight skin of many 
other women. 

If we can find a spot on this earth where 
the temperature remains the same for months, 
where the sun shines brightly always, where 
there is perpetual summer, where the atmos- 
phere is moderately moist, and without the 
slightest variableness of temperature, then we 
have found a climate marvellously well suited 
for persons suffering from pulmonary con- 
sumption. 

You may just as well try to run azvay from 
your own shadow., as to expect to escape Phthisis 
anywhere in the known world. 
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TREATMENT. 

Before any noticeable improvement can be 
expected, the digestive organs must be put in 
a condition to receive kindly cod-liver oil, 
quinine, iron, and animalized diet. 

The irritability of the stomach is such, in 
all cases of consumption, that it is often im- 
possible to keep anything down, even beef 
tea is sometimes vomited unchanged. 

When I visit a consumptive for the first 
time, I always expect to find the patient on 
low diet, and often having eaten scarcely any- 
thing for several days, absolutely refusing to 
take food, from fear of distress and nausea 
after eating. 

This loathing and dislike of food is most 
unfortunate for the invalid, and must be over- 
come immediately. 

All consumptives complain that they have 
no appetite — could eat nothing, and have to 
force down whatever is eaten ; but they really 
make but little effort, and yet are surprised 
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at the increased cough and shortness of 
breath. It is impossible to have a satisfactory 
improvement, unless the tone of the stomach 
is improved ; so that such food as the con- 
sumptive requires can be received kindly and 
fully digested in the stomach. 

I often wish my consumptive patients had 
reliable, unfailing appetites ; and, like that 
choice bird, the woodcock, could devour their 
own weight every forty-eight hours. If I 
could only put' into my consumptives a kind 
of digestive organ like that with which the 
woodcock is provided, I would feel safe in as- 
suring all of them of an early and permanent 
restoration to health. 

The extraordinary influence of ignorant 
people upon the actions of consumptives is 
apparent in every case. There is always some 
friend or new acquaintance, who, from a mis- 
taken kindness, proposes, and impudently in- 
sists on, a peculiar diet or drug, which they 
force upon the unwilling invalid, with the as- 
surance that by their plan some one has been 
cured of consumption. 
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In his anxiety and bewilderment, the poor 
invalid tries the plan of one friend and then 
another, or sometimes both at once, till, in- 
stead of staying the progress of the disease, 
he finds he has been rapidly wasting ; and, by 
fooling away his time and strength, lost every 
possibility of regaining his health. 

Except the patient is willing to be fair and 
honest with the physician, and not attempt to 
cheat him by pretending to do as ordered, 
the physician does himself great injustice in 
not giving up the case at once. 

Without there be perfect confidence be- 
tween the physician and his patient, there 
can be no improvement, no matter what plan 
of treatment is adopted. 

Consumptive patients who will not follow 
carefully their physician's orders about diet, 
exercise, wearing apparel, over fatigue and 
medical treatment, may rest assured that re- 
newed health is not possible. 

I am never willing to persevere in the treat- 
ment of a consumptive patient who has a 
head full of accumulated, erroneous notions 
16 
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about diet and stimulants, or who must eat 
sparingly for fear of being " bilious." 

The great object in caring for consump- 
tives is to have them take all the nourishment 
possible, and when a certain diet or medicine 
is recommended, it must be taken, even if 
every impudent, officious ignoramus in the 
neighborhood calls to remind you that you 
will surely be " bilious." 

Many a poor fellow has been sacrificed be- 
cause his friends are constantly changing his 
medicines and treatment for something rec- 
ommended by some acquaintance. To ex- 
plain, I will give you the story of Mr. Brown's 
horse, and Mr. Brown's anxiety — which is so 
like some over-anxious people, who have con- 
sumptive friends or relatives, that it suits our 
purpose. The story is from one of the New 
York daily papers (the Commercial Advertiser) 
during the horse epidemic, and reads as fol- 
lows: 

" Our neighbor Brown lost his horse. On 
Monday Brown's horse sneezed in such a vio- 
lent manner, three or four times, that Brown 
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sent for a friend who knew about horses to 
come and look at it.' 

" ' Brown,' said the man, after examining 
the animal, ' that horse has the gastro-erysipe- 
latous. You had better paint his neck with 
turpentine and put a fly-blister on his riose.' 

" Brown followed these directions, and the 
next morning the horse's neck was raw from 
the jaw-bone to the shoulder, and he had on 
his nose a swelling as large as the horn of a 
rhinoceros. Brown was scared, and sent for 
a livery-stable man, who looked at the horse 
and said : 

" ' Brown, there is nothing the matter with 
that horse but a little attack of hippozymosis ! 
Just mix some molasses and rum, and give it 
to him in his feed, and he'll be all right to- 
morrow.' 

" Brown gave him a gallon of rum and mo- 
lasses, and that night his horse went snoring 
around the stable with the delirium tremens, 
kicked half the edifice into splinters, and near- 
ly choked himself trying to eat the breeching- 
band. Brown found the horse in the morn- 
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ing in a more deplorable condition than ever 
So he called in a veterinary surgeon, who cast 
his eye over the animal, and observed to 
Brown : 

" ' Mr. Brown, this is a genuine case of 
hippotyphoid laryngitis ! What your horse 
wants is cayenne pepper injected into the 
nostrils, and hourly doses of aconite and ar- 
senicum mixed, pint for pint, and fed with cut 
hay.' 

" Brown immediately went around and 
bought a gallon of cayenne pepper and a cart- 
load of the drugs. The horse sneezed all that 
night with such sonority and energy that he 
kept everybody in the neighborhood awake ; 
and when Brown visited the stable next morn- 
ing, he was alarmed to find his horse's eyes 
terribly inflamed with red pepper, and his 
horse worse than ever, while the body of the 
animal was swelled by the aconite until it was 
as large round as a sugar hogshead. Then 
Brown rushed around to another veterinary 
surgeon ; and, when he came, he viewed the 
horse for a few moments, and said : 
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" ' I tell you, Mr. Brown, your horse has 
got hipporhinorrhea, and got it bad !' 

" ' Then, of course, the horse will die,' said 
Brown, 'if it has come to that.' 

" ' Not necessarily,' remarked the doctor. 
' Just get a barrel of coal-tar and sulphur, and 
burn it under the horse's nose for a few hours 
to disinfect him, then feed him and let him 
rest.' 

"And Brown did. He burned that stuff 
under the horse's nose, and the animal suf- 
focated in a quarter of an hour; and when 
Brown came in to see how the medicine was 
working, he found the stable in flames, and 
an underdone bay horse lying in the hottest 
portion of the fire. 

" So Brown lost his horse ; and he feels en- 
couraged, because, just after the fire was ex- 
tinguished, another surgeon came in, and 
when he heard Brown's story, he comforted 
Brown by remarking that there was nothing 
the matter with the horse in the first place, 
and that he was a deluded ass for ever scrub- 
bing the animal with turpentine and blister- 
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ing him, and for listening to the tales of the 
other lunatics who came there to poison and 
suffocate the unhappy brute." 



CATCHING COLD. 

Consumptives are always susceptible of 
cold from the most trifling exposure, and 
yet it is surprising how little such invalids 
care to guard themselves against " catching 
cold." 

I am constantly warning patients not to, sit 
in a direct line between the opening in the 
chimney and a door, from which; in every 
room warmed by an open fire, there is always 
a strong current of air towards the fire- 
place. 

The surest way of catching cold is sudden- 
ly to leave a warm room and stand on the 
cold door-step, when the cold night air is 
rushing past you into .the hall. 

All chances of catching cold, such as riding 
in a public conveyance, horse car, or omnibus, 
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sitting next some passenger who wants the 
window open must be avoided. And a great 
many people date their first serious illness 
to a cold contracted when they were exposed 
to the cold air from the open door of the city 
horse-car, when the body is warm from walk- 
ing and the system cannot react. 

Whenever the invalid intends going out 
for a walk, or for riding, and is likely to be ex- 
posed to sudden changes of temperature, 
have a suitable shawl or wrapper for extra 
covering, to protect the body from feeling the 
least chilled ; and, before leaving the warm 
room, the circulation should be good and the 
body comfortably warm, so that the power 
of the system for reaction and resisting the 
shock of cold air shall be perfect. The safest 
plan to adopt when out for a walk is, to put 
on only sufficient clothing to protect the body, 
and then take as much exercise as will pro- 
duce a general glow. 

There is always great danger of '' catching 
cold" at night on going to bed ; and the con- 
sumptive cannot be too careful not to get 
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into a cold bed or between damp sheets, for it 
takes but a few moments shivering to produce 
the most serious mischief. Consumptives 
must not get into bed with cold feet; but the 
feet must be warmed by a good rubbing till 
the circulation is good. Whenever the feet 
are cold, the flow of blood to the feet is 
checked, and more blood is forced towards 
the internal parts. 

Many good constitutions have been impaired 
by wet and cold feet, and hundreds of women 
understand, from sad experience, the penalty 
of not observing sufficient precaution in guard- 
ing against cold feet. 

A very terrible cold is often got by care- 
lessly lying down without any covering, and 
falling asleep upon the bed in the spare room. 
Consumptives must be watchful when wash- 
ing and changing their linen in the morning, 
for an open window or slight alteration in the 
temperature of the room may cause a shiver- 
ing and a cold. 

Standing heedlessly at the street corner, 
talking, while at every " coughing fit" the 
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cold air is forcibly driven through the glottis, 
is especially dangerous, 

Consumptives must have free exercise in 
the open air. And the breathing apparatus 
must be constantly supplied with a good sup- 
ply of oxygen to aerate the blood, but it must 
be got without exposure. 

Every person must have noticed that there 
are times and seasons of the year, when we 
are exceedingly liable to take violent colds. 
And we are all aware, that during certain 
months of the year, the chilling winds and 
raw atmosphere carry off many who have got 
on comfortably during the summer and 
autumn. 

February and March are the months most 
fatal to consumptives, and, therefore, we need 
to be more guarded, in dress and exposure, to 
prevent the hurtful effects of March weather. 

The only reason that can be given why 
consumptives die just as spring opens, is that 
they become weaker and more exhausted by 
the continuance of cold weather, and by the 
last of March cannot bear up longer. 
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It is always seen, when we have long, cold 
winters, that the mortality from Phthisis is 
greater in the spring following. In December 
and January consumptives seldom suffer so 
severely as in February and March, when the 
vital powers are beginning to give out; so 
that during the two last months of winter con- 
sumptives must have extra careand attention. 

Without the consumptive is warmly clad in 
flannel shirt, drawers and stockings, the- least 
exposure to sudden, gusts of easterly and 
north-easterly winds will severely aggravate 
his coughing spells, and keep up the irrita- 
tion of the lungs. 

It would be easy to mention a multitude of 
examples of the carelessness of invalids in 
regard to their body clothes, and reasons why 
the utmost attention should be exercised in 
protecting the body from a shivering chill. 

I always find that most consumptives who 
come to me for advice-, are badly nourished and 
thinly clad, so much so that it is impossible for 
them to resist the hurtful effects of sudden 
changes of weather, and escape ' catching cold.' 
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WINTER CLOTHING. 

For winter clothing wear, next the skin, un- 
derwear of the least heat-condensing power — 
silk is the best, but too expensive for general 
wear ; wool is next, and should be selected as 
loosely woven as possible. Always remove 
your wraps and overcoats when you enter a 
room. All your winter neck-wear, heavy tips 
and furs should be taken off, and only put on 
when you leave the house again. 

Americans are always bundled up too much 
for health. Do not wear your winter clothes 
in spring, or your spring clothes in summer, 
or your summer clothes in fall. Remember 
it is almost impossible to escape a chill. Do 
not be afraid of being called an old woman, 
but wrap up warmly, and let those who 
can; laugh at consumption and the grave- 
yard. 

Remember to eat more of strong meats, 
and more heartily in cold winter weather than 
in July weather. 
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HINTS TO THE READER. 

Do not forget that the most substantial 
meal should be taken at noon, and not at six 
o'clock, when " the body, by the toils of the 
day, is exhausted and unstrung," and when the 
stomach weakened by the long fast, is not in 
a condition to complete the process of diges- 
tion perfectly. 

Allow four hours for digestion before you 
have another meal. 

No active exercise immediately after eat- 
ing. 

Remember a good hearty laugh aids diges- 
tion. 

Do not let the fragrance of indigestible food 
tempt you to partake of it. 

Eggs, egg-flip, eggs in wine, eggs taken 
raw, eggs soft boiled, eggs poached, but never 
eggs fried. 

New bread and hot bread are indigestible 
for weak stomachs. 

In eating remember that too much is as bad 
as too little. 
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Eat of only two kinds of vegetables besides 
boiled potatoes. 

Remember your eating must be suited to 
your occupation. 

If your business be a sedentary and con- 
fining one, modify your diet to suit it. 

Cold meats are more suited to your condi- 
tion than hot. 

Pork should be eaten sparingly of, better 
not at all. 

Eat slowly, and chew your food well, if you 
would avoid indigestion. 

In the old English times, at Christmas, the 
first dish that was brought to the table was a 
boars head, with a lemon in his mouth, and 
how many of our weak stomachs could stand 
such a sight? 

On Easter-day the first dish that was 
brought to the table was a red herring, riding 
away on horseb ick. This dish was prettily 
arranged by the cook, to represent a man on 
horseback, the red herring representing the 
man ; all was dressed up in a corn salad. 

Do not forget, that salt mackerel, scotch her- 
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rings, or an}' salted fish, is worthless, for con- 
sumptives or anybody else to eat. 

Mutton is the best and most easily digested 
of meats for the invalid. 

The feet should be clad in woolen stock- 
ings and always kept perfectly dry. Wet 
stockings and damp under-clothes, from pers- 
piration or wet weather, should be changed 
immediately, for others perfectly dry. 

Those whose feet perspire a great deal, 
should change their stockings often. 

Remember that the mtist common cause of 
cold is a current of air blowing upon a body 
over-heated and in perspiration. 

Do not stand on the corner of the street, or 
in the doorway, when you are liable to take a 
sudden chill. 

To understand why congestion of the lungs 
and inflammation is so common, you must 
know that the lungs and skin have a work to 
perform together, throwing off the waste 
watery fluid of the body. And if, when the 
body is moistened with perspiration, the ac- 
tion of the skin is suddenly checked by chill, 
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all the work of the skin is thrown back upon 
the lungs. 

It is estimated that there are 2,700,000 pers- 
piratory glands distributed over the surface 
of the body, and these glands find outlets for 
their secretions through seven millions of 
pores. So it is plain that if you leave a warm 
room and stand in your slippers on the cold 
door-step parting with a friend, you are likely 
to take a cold, and lose your life by your 
own carelessness. 

When a man who is engaged in some se- 
dentary occupation requiring him to be in a 
close wareroom, office or manufactory, is sur- 
prised and alarmed by a sudden cough and 
spitting of blood, the first thing to do is to 
get the advice (as to treatment), of some edu- 
cated physician whom he has confidence in, 
and then set about seeking some employment 
which will keep him out of doors constantly ; 
say, as a letter-carrier, car-conductor, express- 
driver, car -driver, ferry-boat hand, stage- 
driver, carman, hack-driver, teamster, private 
watchman, assistant to surveyor, or any em- 
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ployraent that is respectable or reasonably 
remunerative, besides being out-door work. 

If a man has a large income, that makes 
him independent, he can then try all the ad- 
vertised winter resorts for consumptives, and 
devote himself, his time and money, to a res- 
toration of health. 



When you are steadily losing flesh and strength, 
and find, on the slightest exertion, you are tired 
to death, don't try the stupid experiment of 
fooling yourself and others, by pretending to 
be " all right," but own up that you are not as 
strong and well as you once were. Better get 
away from business, and go off for a good 
" loaf," somewhere where you can be free from 
the horrible turmoil and exertion of every-day 
life in the city. Consumptives wait till the 
increasing weakness and distressing cough 
force them to admit their ill-health ; but this is 
a fearful mistake, and time, precious time, 
lost — which may decide whether it is to be 
life or death for you. 
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CONCLUSION. 

One of the great dangers the consumptive 
has to guard against, is the flattering charac- 
ter of the disease. Very many pulmonary pa- 
tients lose all they may have gained from 
judicious treatment, by their over-confidence 
and consequent risk and exposure during bad 
weather. Those consumptives who should 
remain at home and in bed, are too often per- 
suaded by the flattering but deceitful signs of 
improvement, to believe that exposure and 
breathing a cold and raw atmosphere will not 
be so serious as the physician insists that it 
will prove. 
17 
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Consumptive invalids who have recovered 
rapidly, often forget that they must continue 
to fight the disease. Permanent relief can only 
be secured by constant watchfulness, protec- 
tion from atmospheric vicissitudes, and every- 
thing that may increase the lowered vitality. 

It must be remembered by the consump- 
tive, that, to accomplish much, he must him- 
self take advantage of every circumstance and 
opportunity for improving his condition. If he 
be wanting in prudence or resolution and 
promptitude in using all the means and influ- 
ences he can command to make a vigorous 
prosecution of his " battle for life," he will 
miserably fail. Every individual with serious 
lung trouble must feel that he is fighting for 
existence, if he would be successfully treated. 

It is also to be remembered, that the disease 
wearing out the consumptive is a constitu- 
tional, as well as local disorder, and every- 
thing that can improve and maintain the 
highest condition of bodily vigor, is to be 
eagerly sought for; while at the same time 
guarding against all reducing medicines and 
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starvation diet. From the verj commence- 
ment of the disease, the invalid must consider 
himself in the greatest danger, and early de- 
vote his time and money to re-establishing his 
health. 

Immediate, active and energetic treatment will 
prevent further advance of the disease. 

The wearisome cough must be quieted, and 
hemorrhages checked in the beginning. The 
continuous, slow fever consuming the con- 
sumptive must be watched, and the rapid loss 
of strength, appetite, and general " wasting 
away," as well as troublesome diarrhea, must 
be provided for ; stimulants should be given, 
and, where indicated, brandy and ammonia. 
Consumptives must be made to take food, 
but great quantities, and at irregular inter- 
vals, may derange the functions of the stom- 
ach ; but care can be exercised. At all 
events, the invalid consumptive must be 
made to eat. 

The manner in which the nurse administers 
nourishment to the invalid will often banish 
his appetite. And a pleasant, well-meaning 
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and unaffected nurse is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of consumptives. 

The nurse should be cautioned not to ap- 
proach a patient as if expecting him to de- 
vour everything with a relish. A teaspoon- 
ful of this, a forkful of the other, a little jelly 
and a bit of toast at will, is far better than 
the obtrusive manner of a nurse who will in- 
sist on selecting the cuts herself. All the 
little morsels that are a rarity and a surprise 
to the invalid, will often excite an appe- 
tite which has entirely fled from the call of 
the sufferer. Always wear flannel next the 
skin, winter and summer, and keep your chil- 
dren warmly clad, and out of doors, at play, 
in good weather. Thanks to the persistent 
efforts and perseverance of the President 
of our City Parks Commission of Brooklyn, 
children now have a safe and respectable 
play-ground. 

It is difficult to decide for your consump- 
tives whether to send them South for the 
winter or not. I often tell my patients that 
if I was sure they would not be disgusted and 
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blame me, I would say, " Go !" and I cannot 
say that you will be benefited, or that you 
will never repent the sacrifice of your busi- 
ness if you do go ; because so much depends 
on how you are going to take care of your- 
self, and whether you continue to take your 
medicines while there ; but one thing I can 
and do tell consumptive patients, that when 
they leave a happy home with all its sur- 
roundings to go anywhere South, " You don't 
know what you're undertaking." 

Most of our greatest sufferers from throat 
and lung disease are not overburdened with 
money, and must live in this changeable and 
trying climate, while they struggle to con- 
tinue in their occupation or business, which 
requires them to be in and out in all 
weather. 

Then the question comes up, Can we do 
anything for such consumptives who cannot 
afford to go from home and spend five dollars 
a day or more at some hotel in the South ? I 
answer, Yes ; undoubtedly, yes ; we can do 
much, if the invalid will be resolute in observ- 
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ing his physician's directions, and make a 
good fight. 

Consumptives must not be allowed to get 
discouraged. More than anything else do I 
dread discouraging news — the long faces and 
moaning of friends in the room of consump- 
tive patients. 

To show what a serious matter it is to have 
your consumptive friend become discouraged, 
and the bad effects and power of the imagi- 
nation, I will mention a case that occurred 
while Alexandre Dumas was writing one of 
his novels. 

The story is something like this : In a daily 
Paris paper, not a great many years ago, was 
published, from Alexandre Dumas, a novel, in 
which the heroine,- prosperous and happy, is 
assailed by Consumption. All the gradual 
symptoms were most touchingly described, 
and the greatest interest was felt for the 
heroine. 

One day the Marquis de Delamar called on 
Dumas. 

" Dumas," said he, " have you composed 
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the end of the storj' now being published in 
the ?" 

" Of course." 

" Does the heroine die at the end ?" 

" Of course ; dies of Consumption. After 
such symptoms as I have described, how could 
she live ?" 

" You will have to make her live. You 
must change the catastrophe." 

" I cannot." 

" Yes, you must ; for on your heroine's life 
depends my daughter's." 

" Your daughter's ?" 

" Yes ; she has all the various symptoms of 
Consumption you have described, and watches 
mournfully for every new number of your 
novel, reading her own fate in your heroine's. 
Now, if you make your heroine live, my 
daughter, whose imagination has been deeply 
impressed, will live, too. Come, a life to be 
saved is a temptation — " 

" Not to be resisted." 

Dumas changed his last chapter. His he- 
roine recovered and was happy. 
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About five years afterwards, Dumas met 
the marquis at a party. 

"Ah, Dumas!" he exclaimed. "Let me 
introduce you to my daughter ; she owes a 
life to you." 

" That handsome woman !" 

" Yes. She is married, and has four chil- 
dren." 

" And my novel four editions," said Dumas, 
" so we are quits." 

The unfortunate notion of not being able 
to return home again, many times produces 
serious nervous prostration, which cannot but 
be dangerous to the consumptive. 

This should not be encouraged, but wisely 
provided for, when friends are 

" Going South for the Winter." 
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After much special study and careful obser- 
vation of the peculiar character, and treating 
only patients with diseases of the throat and 
lungs, I may have become a little enthusiastic ; 
but, having so often seen the marvellous re- 
sults of good timely treatment, that I have 
become a believer in the curability of Pulmo- 
nary Consumption, or rather, that with the 
influence of climate, agreeable stimulants — all 
such as affect through sight, hearing, smell, 
and taste — strong nourishing food and suffi- 
cient rest and freedom from excitement, the 
disease may be entirely controlled and its 
progress permanently checked. 

I have no hesitation in saying that I atn 
certain that if this dreadful disease has not 
been allowed to reach the alarming extreme 
where there can be no modification in its 
progress, and the patient have the ability and 
disposition to follow vigorously the directions 
of an intelligent physician, it is always possi- 
ble to assure the consumptive, that, although 
convalescence may be very slow, and depend 
much on the constant watchfulness of the 
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physician and patient, still it is positively true 
that consumptives can and are restored to 
very fair health, and have every reason to feel 
satisfied with their condition. 

In the management of consumptive cases, 
the treatment is usually successful if the pa- 
tient recognize the importance of closely fol- 
lowing judicious medical advice, and himself 
doing all he can to promote and increase the 
reparative process of nature. 

We must believe in the curability of Con- 
sumption, for we have the best of evidence in 
the post-mortem examinations of persons who 
have met an accidental death ; and where, on 
making the autopsy, we see a cicatrix or scar 
of contracted cavities in the lungs, showing 
that the disease has existed, hut been arrested 
permanently, and that is what we have a right 
to call a cure. Much, very much, can be done 
at heme to control the disease, without " GO- 
ING South for the Winter." 



